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THE BLOODY WAR IN THE EAST—LIAO-YANG DEVASTATED BY JAPANESE SHELLS. 
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New and Great Issues in 1904. 


HERE ARE dependent on the result of the elec. 

tion of 1904 many issues commonly overlooked 

by the people of the United States, but which are be- 

ing watched with great interest in the rest of the 
world. 

Shall we push the construction of the Panama Canal 
with all practicable speed? We surely will if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is elected. What is to be our dispo- 
sition toward the Philippines? Judge Parker will 
promise them independence if he carries the country. 
What are to be our relations toward the countries of 
disorderly conduct Hayti, Santo Domingo, and others 
—close to our own boundaries ? They will have to be- 
have themselves if the Republicans carry the election, 
so that there will be no repetition of the Venezuelan 
incident, when the United States was compelled to call 
a halt on the German-British-Italian demonstration 
against Castro’s government. 

What is to be our attitude toward China? Under 
President Roosevelt we have stood out in favor of the 
preservation of the integrity of that empire against 
the European nations which have leaned toward dis- 
memberment and the appropriation of spheres of in- 
fluence in it. We have done this principally in the 
interest of an open door in the trade of the empire, 
which would be lost to us as well as to the rest of the 
world if Russia, Germany, France, and Japan should 
annex portions of China. 

These are days when international alignments in 
the Old World are shifting with a rapidity unknown 
before since the Napoleonic wars, and when diplomacy 
is more delicate and complex than it has been in any 
other period during the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. The alert, vigorous, and intelligent course of 
the United States for the past three years will be 
maintained if President Roosevelt is successful in this 
election, and the prestige which we have gained 
throughout the world under him will be strengthened. 
An entirely different attitude will be taken if Judge 
Parker should win. 

All these questions ought to rise above party poli- 
tics. All should be treated in a non-partisan way, for 
the country’s position on all the issues will be deter- 
mined by the election soon to be held. The War of 
1812-15 with England cut us loose from our position 
of vassalage to Europe, and made us independent of 
all the world’s collisions and combinations. The elec- 
tion of 1904 will determine whether we shall or shall 
not enter actively into the comity of the world’s 
nations. This time, if President Roosevelt carries the 
country, we shall play a commanding réle in the world, 
and wield an influence commensurate with our strate- 
gic position midway between Europe and the more 
populous parts of Asia as trade currents run. 

Our position as the owner of the Panama Canal, of 
Hawaii, and of the Philippines gives us an immeasur- 
ably larger stake in the world than we had formerly. 
We have an opportunity to control the larger portion 
of the trade of Asia and of Oceanica. We are com- 
pelled by our situation to take a greater share in the 
earth’s concerns than we have done hitherto, despite 
the contractionist and exclusionist demands of Demo- 
cratic platforms and the timid and reactionary views 
of Democratic candidates. The result of the election 
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will show whether we are to play our world rdéle well 
or ill. 

Here are considerations which are not taken prop- 
erly into account by the average American, though 
they are of vital interest to every one of us. All are 
weighed very carefully, however, by intelligent per- 
sons in Europe, Asia, and South America. The elec- 
tion of November 8th will have a far greater concern 
for the world at large than any political contest in the 
United States has ever before commanded. 

And we have a reason for gratitude that the issue 
is not in doubt. 


The New Pension Ruling. 


[N THEIR desperate search for issues on which to 
urge an overturn of the administration at Wash- 
ington, Democratic platform makers and campaign 
orators have resorted to nothing more silly, false, or 
futile than the charge that President Roosevelt ex- 
ceeded his constitutional authority in approving the 
ser vice-pension order, and was raiding the treasury, 
under this order, for the express purpose of catching 
the soldier vote. The charge has been almost too 
ridiculous to dignify with a reply, for every intelligent 
citizen knows that the order in question did not go 
into effect until it had practically received the ap- 
proval not of President Roosevelt, but of Congress, 
when the latter body made the appropriation of $1,500, - 
000 for meeting the payments estimated as necessary 
under the new ruling. In making this appropriation, 
which was done with no serious objection from any 
quarter, Congress assunted full responsibility for the 
action, thus disposing, at the outset, of the puerile 
argument about executive usurpation of power. 

As for the charge that the new pension order has 
added an enormous and extravagant item to the an- 
nual pension budget, it appears from recent advices 
from the pension office that this is only another Demo- 
cratic bogy, and with as little basis in fact as the 
charge of usurpation. It seems, from this showing, 
that the amount paid out under this service-pension rul- 
ing is not likely to exceed $30,000 a month at any time, 
instead of $50,000 and more, as Democratic alarmists 
have predicted. The total number of claims filed 
under the new order up to June 30th, the end of the 
fiscal year, was only 47,000, a much smaller number 
than the pension officials expected. Thus do the actual 
workings of the new rule effectually show up the pre- 
tense and humbuggery of one of the favorite issues of 
the present Democratic campaign. 


Utah’s Hot Campaign. 

AN ISSUE has been injected into the campaign in 

Utah which is having embarrassing consequences 
for the Republicans of that State. Utah’s recent Re- 
publican State convention was controlled by Reed 
Smoot, that State’s junior Senator, who is charged 
with dictating the entire State ticket, headed by John 
C. Cutler, and doing this in the interest of the Mormon 
Church, of which he is a leading official. It will be 
remembered that a crusade was started over a year 
ago to prevent Smoot from taking his seat in the Sen- 
ate last December, the charge being that his primary 
allegiance is to his church and not to the national gov- 
ernment. An investigation into the charge was made 
by the Senate’s Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
which was not completed when the session ended in 
May, and it will be resumed after Congress meets in 
December. 

Immediately after the Utah Republican State con- 
vention a war was started on Smoot and his ticket by 
Hon. Thomas Kearns, also a Republican and Utah’s 
senior Senator. With Kearns in the fight is his paper, 
the Salt Lake Tribune, the most prominent journal in 
Utah. The revolt was participated in by many Gen- 
tile Republicans, who have established what they call 
“‘the American party,’’ and have nominated a complete 
State ticket to oppose the regular Republican nomi- 
nees. Senator Kearns, to make his warfare more 
effectual, has announced that he will not be a candi- 
date for re-election before the Legislature to be chosen 
in November, his term ending in March, 1905. 

The Mormons constitute two-thirds of the vote of 
Utah, male and female, the women voting there, as 
also in Wyoming, Idaho, and Colorado, on the same 
terms as men. A majority of the Mormons, especially 
of the higher dignitaries of the church, are Repub- 
licans. The latter have controlled Utah ever since its 
admission in 1896, except that in that year the silver 
craze gave the State to Bryan. On a straight issue 
the Republicans could easily carry Utah in 1904, and 
the chances are that they will carry it even as matters 
stand. 

Chairman Cortelyou, and also Chairman Taggart, 
are taking an interest in this Utah Republican factional 
fight. The chairman of the Utah Republican State 
committee says: ‘‘ For every one vote that the bolt- 
ers gct away from Cutler and the regular Republican 
ticket in Salt Lake City we will get two Mormon Dem- 
ocrats for Cutler in the country.’’ This announce- 
ment is cited by the bolters as evidence that the 
church is taking a hand in the fight. On account of 
this new issue the canvass in Utah is particularly in- 
teresting. The women on both sides are taking an 
especially active part in it. The national committees 
of each of the big parties are interested spectators of 
the conflict. 

President Roosevelt is immensely popular in Utah, 
as he is in all the rest of the West. The bolters are 
enthusiastically for him, as, of course, the regular 
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Republicans are. Both Senator Kearns and Senator 
Smoot say Roosevelt will get Utah’s three electoral 
votes. Roosevelt will be a powerful factor on the side 
of the Cutler ticket, which probably will be elected. 

The fight on the issue of Mormon Church domina- 
tion in the politics of Utah, however, is likely to be 
resumed with even greater ferocity in the local can- 
vasses of the next two or three years. This issue is 
up in Idaho in 1904, but it is the Democratic party 
which is taking the lead in fighting the church there. 
Utah’s politics stands a chance to be very interesting 
for the whole country for the next few years. 

al 


The Plain Truth. 


|? IS highly gratifying to be informed that the new 
Chinese exclusion treaty to be submitted to the 
Senate at its coming session will be more liberal and 
humane than the treaty which it replaces. It is the 
intention to continue in full force in the treaty the 
principle of the exclusion of Chinese coolies, and the 
Chinese government itself is perfectly willing that 
this should be done. But the treaty will contain 
provisions looking to the more considerate and kindly 
treatment of the higher class of Chinese seeking to 
enter our ports. This is as it should be. 
[N THE PROMOTION of Mr. Wynne to a Cabinet 
office President Roosevelt has again given evidence 
of that courage and independence which are among his 
chief and most admirable traits. For, as most people 
know, Mr. Wynne was largely responsible for that 
postal investigation which resulted in such a thorough 
** house-cleaning ’’ of this branch of the Federal serv- 
ice. When in his position as First Assistant Post- 
master-General, Mr. Wynne began to insist on investi- 
gation, he received threatening letters from Senators 
and Representatives, and many of these men went to 
the White House with a direct request that he be re- 
moved from office. August W. Machen, known as the 
**ring-leader of the grafters,’’ repeatedly boasted that 
he would be in the department long after Robert J. 
Wynne was ‘‘ down and out of office,’’ and he brought 
all the great political influence at his command to bear 
against him. President Roosevelt refused to listen to 
any such suggestions, and his appointment of Mr. 
Wynne to a Cabinet position is regarded rightly as a 
severe rebuke to some of his would-be party advisers. 
[N THE vigorous action taken by the grand jury at 
Huntsville, Ala., in the Maples lynching case, fur- 
ther evidence is afforded of the growth of anti-lynch- 
ing sentiment in the South. The action of the grand 
jury included the impeachment of the sheriff of the 
county, and of the mayor and chief of police of Hunts- 
ville for willful neglect of duty, and, what is even more 
to the: purpose, seven indictments are returned against 
those who took part in the lynching. In summing up 
the whole matter in its report, the grand jury says 
that, ‘the question is whether we shall be ruled by a 
mob or by the law ; whether we shall have anarchy or 
government ; whether an armed, unreasoning rabble 
whose worst passions have been inflamed and prej- 
udices aroused shall be permitted to trample under 
foot our statutes and openly commit most atrocious 
crimes merely because they happen to have brute 
force at their command.’’ Such an utterance emanat- 
ing from a body of Southern men shows the growth of 
a healthy sentiment which, as we believe, is far more 
general throughout the South than may be supposed. 
Resentment against race crime—notably such awful 
crimes as have recently occurred—is peculiar in no one 
section of the country nor to any particular locality, 
as like occurrences in the North have shown. It is 
gratifying to notice the development of the more con- 
servative sentiment in the particular localities where 
these unspeakable crimes occur. 


OTWITHSTANDING all that has been done in 
modern times to mitigate the horrors of war, re- 
ports from the battle-fields in the far East furnish fre- 
quent and painful illustrations of the accuracy of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s famous characterization of war. In 
one of these reports we read that in the awful strug- 
gle around Liao-yang the Russians enticed a large body 
of Japanese into a field of Chinese corn, wherein a 
great number of deep pits had been dug, filled with 
sharp stakes and concealed from view. Into these pits, 
says the report, the Japanese fell and were impaled on 
the stakes so that the pits soon became filled with dead 
and dying men. Another account, given on credible 
authority, tells how a detachment of seven hundred 
Japanese, on a night march in the vicinity of Liao- 
yang, were all blown into fragments by a mine con- 
cealed under the road by the Russians. More horrible 
than even these scenes of blood and wholesale slaughter 
are the conditions around Port Arthur. Here, accord- 
ing to the story told by Prince Radziwill, of the Rus- 
sian army, the soldiers on both sides have become so 
imbittered toward each other that they no longer give 
quarter, but slay all who fall into their hands, while 
the dead lie between the lines, rotting in great heaps, 
neither side daring to venture out to their burial. As 
for the wounded who fall in this same area between 
the firing lines, their fate is most frightful of all. 
‘For days afterward,’”’ so reads the account, ‘‘the 
wounded men in this area raised fluttering handker- 
chiefs in their hands as pleas for help, but the Russians 
were afraid to venture out to give succor. Within a 
week the last arm had made its last unregarded prayer 
for help, and the shambles were a quiet but ghastly 
field of horror.’’ All this in this fourth year of the 
twentieth century, and in the name of civilization and 
progress! God forbid ! 
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RINCE GEORGE of Crete, who is so anxious that 
his little principality should be annexed to Greece, 
has taken a step which will give much pleasure to 
stamp-collectors. He has commissioned in Paris a 
whole series of postage-stamps which will form a sort 
of mythological history of the island in brief. Among 
the designs decided upon are Artemis with her lions, 
the goddess Europa, Jupiter nursed by a dog, Ariadne 
in the labyrinth, and Mount Ida. By a strange over- 
sight the three goddesses who disputed the palm of 
beauty are not to be represented, for the higher values 
are to bear the head of Prince George himself. 


THE SULTAN of Morocco appears determined to 
lose his throne; or, as an alternative, to force 
France to protect him 
by active interven- 
tion. His people al- 
ready suspect and 
hate him as a man 
who prefers the ideas 
of the West — in 
truth he only loved 
Western toys, motor- 
cars and the like— 
and now he has quar- 
reled with one of his 
stoutest supporters. 
El Menehbi, as he is 
called, the Moorish 
minister of war, be- 
sides being a fighting 
man of repute, is the 
strictest Mussulman 
in Morocco, and as 
such has a great in- THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO, 
fluence both with the Who is in danger of losing his 
“* fanatical ’’ party throne. 
and with the most 
active of the tribes. He has served the dynasty well, 
but the Sultan now distrusts him, and has issued a decree 
confiscating his property. He will, therefore, be com- 
pelled either to rebel, or to take refuge in some Mo- 
hammedan country, probably Turkey, until a revolu- 
tion has occurred. A rising is almost certain ; and, 
although the Sultan is protected by his birth, as the 
representative of Mohammed’s daughter Fatima, and 
by some support in money from France, he is a weak 
man, and will probably be deprived of his throne. 
His successor, in that event, would be necessarily hos- 
tile to Europeans. But the subjection of the country 
to European control can hardly be long deferred. 





A HAPPY EVENT in the history of the little Meth- 

odist Church at Port Washington, Long Island, 
was the recent burning up of a mortgage of several 
thousand dollars which had run for some years and 
was about to fall due. The payment of the obligation 
and the destruction of the paper were made possible 
through the kindness of Mrs. Howard Gould, who has 
a summer home near Port Washington. The burning 
was done by Mrs. Gould herself in the presence of a 
congregation that filled the little church to the doors. 
The services were conducted by Bishop Foss. The 
paper was first read to the congregation by the pastor. 
It was then placed in a silver urn in front of the chan- 
cel, and Mrs. Gould, holding a golden candlestick, ap- 
plied the taper which wiped out forever all trace of 
debt against the church. Mrs. Gould subsequently pre- 
sented the church with a pipe organ. 


‘THERE ARE those who mildly scoff at the time- 

honored custom of breaking a bottle of wine on 
the prow of a ship at 
her christening, and 
there are others who 
with some vehemence 
urge the use of water in 
the ceremony ; but none 
will find fault with the: 
excellent custom of hav- 
ing a beautiful young 
American woman per- 
form the service of 
*‘christening.’”” This 
form of dedication 
seems particularly ap- 
propriate in the conse- 
eration of a man-o’-war ; 
and the more beautiful 
the sponsor and more 
sturdy the fighting ves- 
sel, the more interesting 
the occasion. Such was 
the interest that at- 
tached to the christening 
of the battle-ship Geor- 
gia by Miss Stella Tate, 
at Bath, Me., on October 
11th. The Georg‘a is the 





MISS STELLA TATE, 
The charming sponsor of the new 


and powerful battle-ship Geor- 
gia, recently launched 
at Bath, Me. 


most powerfui type of 
battle-ship afloat, and 








also of the largest class. 
Miss Tate is one of the most charming of Southern 
women, justly famed for their grace and beauty. She 
is the daughter of the late Major Wiltiam Tate, of 
Georgia, and sister of Representative F. Carter Tate, 
of that State. A group of prominent people and a 
large body of spectators were vresent at the launch- 


ing, which the beautiful young sponsor made an en- 
tirely successful affair. 
ALL THAT is known of the character and past 
career of Prince Mirsky, appointed to succeed M. 
Plehve as Minister of the Interior for Russia, justifies 
the belief that he is earnest and sincere in the declara- 
tion he has made since his appointment to administer 
his office in a liberal, humane, and tolerant spirit. 
Prince Mirsky, who was born in 1850, began his career 
in the army, where he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general. But for some years past he has been identi- 
fied with the higher administration of Russia. In 1895 
he was appointed governor of Pensa, and in 1898 of 
Yekaterinoslav. A Russian governor, however, oc- 
cupies a comparatively subordinate position, as he is 
subject to the will of the governor-general, and has 
merely to do his bidding. His influence in this capa- 

















PRINCE MIRSKY, 


‘The new Russian Minister of the Interior. 


city was therefore very limited. In 1900 the prince 
was transferred to the Ministry of the Interior, and 
soon after became chief of the gendarmerie under the 
ill-fated Sipyagin. While occupying this post Prince 
Mirsky gave unmistakable evidence of his progressive 
ideas by opposing the military arrest of students as 
ordered by Sipyagin himself, a reactionary of a pro- 
nounced type. Rather than carry out in this instance 
what he regarded as a cruel and unjust order the prince 
offered his resignation, which was not accepted. But 
when Sipyagin was assassinated and M. Plehve suc- 
ceeded to his place the latter wanted, above all, to 
find in the chief of the gendarmerie a supporter of his 
programme of political persecution. But again, Prince 
Mirsky, true to his principles, failed to co-operate 
with his chief in such matters. On the contrary, he 
became an obstacle in the way, frustrating many of 
Plehve’s reactionary measures. Hence, in order to 
get rid of him, Plehve in 1902 caused his appointment 
as governor-general of Lithuania, which position he 
occupied until his recent appointment as Minister of 
the Interior. 
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MISS CHANG, 


Baby daughter of the Chinese minister in London. 


‘THERE CAN be no mistaking the nationality of the 

almond-eyed little one whose portrait we give 
herewith, although some might not be certain whether 
Javan or China may claim the honor of her nativity. 


But this little maiden is the daughter of the Chinese 
minister in London, and her name is Miss Chang. She 
is a lively child, as her portrait intimates, and her 
quaint, exotic appearance always attracts great atten- 
tion at those of the children’s parties at which she is 
present. The lot of Chinese and Japanese children is 
a very happy one. Their parents show them endless 
love and devotion, and, as is natural in a country 
where ancestor-worship is carried to such lengths, 
young people repay the care lavished on them by their 
elders with great deference and affection. Miss Chang 
has been most carefully educated. 
+ 


MONG THE beautiful and brilliant American wo- 
men who have allied themselves with English 
noblemen there is 
none more beautiful 
or more popular 
than Lady Bagot, 
who before her mar- 
riage was known as 
Miss Lilian May. She 
is the daughter of a 
wealthy and aristo- 
cratic Baltimore fam- 
ily, and in her early 
days spent much time 
abroad, chiefly in 
London and Paris, 
Lady Bagot is singu- 
larly fortunate in the 
beauty and antiquity 
of her English home, 
Blithfield, Rugeley, 
where are still kept 
LADY BAGOT, up many customs of 
An American peeress and English a bygone day, and 
social leader. where, in addition to 
priceless relics of 
Charles I., are kept the Stafford manuscripts. The 
park is famed for its oaks, and includes one which 
boasts of being the second largest in the United King- 
dom. When in leaf it shades an acre of ground. 
A REMINDER of the fact that Mr. Jay Cooke, the 
head of the once powerful and famous banking- 
house, is still very much alive, in spite of his eighty- 
three years, is furnished in a recent news item, 
where it is stated that Mr. Cooke made the “star 
catch’’ of the season on the fishing grounds off his 
summer home at Beach Haven, Mass. Out of 474 fish 
caught by a party of five men, 177 were caught by 
Mr. Cooke himself. The entire lot of fish were ex- 
pressed by Mr. Cooke to his suburban home at Ogontz, 
Penn., to be distributed among the members of his 
Bible class. This class has been conducted by the 
financier for more than fifty years, and has a member- 
ship of eighty. Mr. Cooke went to Philadelphia from 
Sandusky, O., a poor boy, and became a clerk in a 
bank. Fifty-six years ago he and his sons founded the 
banking-house of Jay Cooke and Company, which be- 
came one of the most powerful financial institutions 
in the United States. It handled the larger part of the 
$2,000,000,000 in bonds issued by the general govern- 
ment during the war, and afterward financed the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and other great enterprises. 
In the panic of 1873 the house went under. Mr. 
Cooke saved a comfortable fortune from the wreck, 
and in more recent years he has been a large owner 
and dealer in Western real estate. 
HERE HAS been recently no more notable recog- 
nition of the influence of the orator in politics 
than was given by the 
Republican State Con- 
vention of New York 
by the selection for the 
second place on the 
ticket of Mr. Mat- 
thew Linn Bruce, of 
New York City. Mr. 
Bruce is one of the fore- 
most public speakers of 
the Empire State. He 
is eloquent, logical, and 
impressive. He has ac- 
companied both Gov- 
ernor Odell and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on 
speech - making tours 
through this State. He 
is forty-four years old, 
was born in Mercers- 
burg, Penn., and was 
graduated from Rut- 
gers College in 1884, the 
valedictorian of his 
class. He practiced law 
in Greenville, N. J., be- 
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M. LINN BRUCE, 
fore he removed to New The eloquent young Republican can- 


York Ci ty, fourteen didate for Lieutenant-Governor of 


years ago. Mr. Bruce 


New York.— Copyright, 1904, 
by Pirie MacDonald, 


has never held public 

office, but has always takerian active interest in poli- 
tics, and was for a time chairman of the New York 
County Republican committee. His personal popu- 
larity has given him a wide Circle of influential friends, 
and he adds substantial strength to the Republican 
State ticket. 
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“. sad Story of the New York Orphans... 





MORENCI, ARIZ., / 

October 3d, 1904. ‘ 
‘THERE IS enacting to-day, ’way 
out here in the mountain fast- 
ness of Arizona, a strange melo- 


drama, with sisters of charity, 
nurses, orphan babies, cowboys, 
miners, Mexicans, a priest, and 
deputy sheriffs as the dramatis 
persone. It fully equals the old 
play, ‘‘The Two Orphans,’’ in 


startling acts and shifting scenes, 
only this time there are forty or- 
phans involved instead of two. 
Late in September a party com- 
posed of fifty-four orphan children 
from the New York Foundling and 
Orphan Asylum left your city bound 











for Arizona. This party of home- 
less little waifs was under the 
charge of G. Whitney Swayne, 
who is the agent of the institution. 
In care of the children were three 
nurses, Mrs. Bowen, Miss Reynolds, and Miss Dixon ; 
also three sisters of charity, named Sister Anita, 
Sister Corsini, and Sister Ligonni, respectively. The 
first stop of the party was made at St. Charles, 
Mo., where fourteen of the children were placed in 
excellent Roman Catholic families. The remaining 
forty children were brought to this district, which is 
composed of three towns, Clifton, Metcalf, and Mo- 
renci. Tke population of these towns is two-thirds 
Mexican. The main industry is copper mining, and 
this district is one of the leaders in the production 
of copper. Mexican laborers are largely employed, 
because they work much more cheaply than the white 
laborer and are easier to handle. 

These people are mostly old-Mexico Mexicans, illit- 
erate and irresponsible. They are unkempt, as a rule, 
and live much after the manner of the American In- 
dians, in adobe houses, sleeping on the ground on blan- 
kets. The ordinary house has no furniture to speak 
of, and boxes and old powder-cans are used for chairs. 
The food is made up of such peppery stuff as Chili con 
carne and Chili peppers with frjoles or Mexican beans. 
Tobacco is used by men, women, and children alike. 
Most of the Mexicans are unwashed and infested with 
vermin. They live in the filthiest, worst ventilated, 
and most dilapidated houses. It was to these degen- 
erate people that this car-load of tender little children 
from New York was sent for distribution. On their 
arrival in Clifton eighteen of these children were given 
to the Mexicans, who paid so much a head for them. 
The work of distribution was under the charge of 
Father Mandin, a young French priest from San An- 
tonio, Tex., who is here filling a vacancy in the absence 
of the regular priest, Father Timmerman. The priest 
passed out the children to the swarthy Mexicans with- 
out question. No inquiry was made whether the 
parents to be had children, or whether they had a 
home or facilities to take care of the little ones. As 
each smiling Mexican took his child, he or she paid to 
the priest a sum of money ranging from two dollars 
up for each child. Fifteen children were placed in 
these wretched Mexican homes, and then the party 
started by stage seven miles to Morenci. 

Arriving here on Sunday morning the “sale ’’ im- 
mediately started. Fifteen were quickly sold, and the 
Mexicans took them to their filthy homes, radiant and 
happy to have in their possession well-dressed, clean- 
faced Americanchildren. The filthy Mexican youngsters 
began to maul them over, the old people kissed them 
and breathed into their cheeks their filthy, tobacco- 
laden breath. Meanwhile word had come to the 
American quarter regarding this disposition of forty 
helpless waifs from New York. Indignation ran high, 
and at six o’clock public opinion had taken form ina 
vigilance committee formed of merchants, clerks, 
miners, the school professor, cowboys, and deputy 
sheriffs. The crowd surged angrily to the hotel, the 
clergyman and Dr. Swayne were interviewed, and a 
demand was made that they produce in one hour, in the 


HOMES OF MEXICANS IN THE CLIFTON (ARIZ.) MINING DISTRICT, WHERE A CAR-LOAD OF ORPHAN 


CHILDREN FROM NEW YORK WAS TAKEN.—A/meron Newman. 


Morenci Hotel, every child that had been placed in a 
Mexican home. Among the crowd were many Roman 
Catholics, and it was in no sense a sectarian affair. 
Hastily returning to the Mexican quarter, the cler- 
gyman and Dr. Swayne ordered the return of the chil- 
dren at once. A drenching rain had set in, and for an 
hour and a half the little people were slowly gathered in 
and carried to the hotel by the disappointed Mexican 
foster-parents, who were chagrined and angry. When 
all but three had returned Father Mandin and Dr. 
Swayne returned to the hotel in care of three deputy 
sheriffs. As they approached the entrance several 
hot-headed persons seized them, but the deputies 
sprang forward, and by quick action regained possession 











NEW YORK ORPHAN CHILD IN A FULL-BLOOD MEXICAN FAMILY 
IN ARIZONA—HALF-BREED NEGRO CHILD (AT RIGHT) ONE 
OF THE WOMAN'S FAMILY.—Almeron Newman. 


of the prisoners. Talk of tar-and-feathers and lynch- 
ng was heard, and for a while things looked bad. 
Finally the last child was brought in by Professor 
Lynch, and as he pushed through the crowd of angry 
Westerners, the child’s clothing wet with the soaking 
rain, and as the little thing gave a plantive wail, tears 
sprang tothe eyesof many. At Clifton, also, indignant 
citizens were gathering the children, and as soon as the 
last child had been brought safely in the deputies took 
Father Mandin and Dr. Swayne to a hack in waiting, 
and the gloomy ride to Clifton was commenced. The 
children there were left in care of the three sisters of 
charity and nurses who accompanied them. 

I personally interviewed Sister Anita, and she was 
































ONE OF THE HOVELS IN MORENCI, ARIZ., WHERE AN ORPHAN CHILD FROM NEW YORK WAS 
LEFT FOR ADOPTION.—Almeron Newman. 














THE PRETTY AMERICAN CHILDREN WHO WERE RECOVERED FROM MEXICAN HOVELS IN 
MORENCI, ARIZ., WHERE THEY HAD BEEN PLACED FOR ADOPTION. 


surprised and evidently grieved to 
know that the children had been 
placed in homes where drunken- 
ness and, in’ two or three cases, 
vice prevailed. She stated that if 
money had been accepted for the 
children it was without her knowl- 
edge and consent, and this we all 
believe. Father. Mandin and the 
special agent were placed under 
arrest by the committee. No 
final disposition has been made at 
this writing of the orphans at Mo- 
renci. At Clifton they are among 
the white families at present. I 
have been proud of American citi- 
zens, and I am prouder of them to- 
day than ever before for their noble 
act of last night in rescuing these 
little children from a condition 
worse than slavery. 


ALMERON NEWMAN. 





Ep!ITor’s NoTe.—A press dispatch from St. Louis, October 9th, 
reads as follows: 

Sr. Louts, Mo., October 9th.—Minus thirty-six of the fifty-seven 
children which he took to Morenci, Ariz., several days ago, Dr. G. 
Whitney Swayne, superintendent of the New York Foundling Asy- 
lum, passed through St. Louis for New York to-day. Dr. Swayne, 
while awaiting a train, gave an account of the trouble: 

“It was due,” said Dr. Swayne, “‘to the fact that one of our 
fathers, unfamiliar with the community, had recommended that we 
place certain children in certain families. We had already estab- 
lished two colonies in Kansas and Arkansas, and had children left. 
When about half of them had been placed in Morenci the unfitness 
of some of the families to rear children was brought to my atten- 
tion, and I at once started out to collect the babies, who are from 
three to five years old. 

**We soon had a crowd about our car headquarters. Some in the 
crowd were persons from whom I had taken the children and others 
were friends who attempted to dictate where the children should be 
placed. They all presented a hostile appearance, and I thought it 
best to withdraw. As if to frighten me, they gathered about the 
coach in which we travel and flourished guns. The children were 
not old enough to appreciate their danger, and we had no panic. Some 
of the sisters were quite unstrung, and we left as soon as possible. 
Iam sure that we have a record of all the children we took, and that 
none is unaccounted for. I shall take the remaining twenty-one to 
New York, and they will be placed in some other part of the coun- 
try.” 


Fighting Labor-union Domination. 


‘THE ANNOUNCEMENT that over six hundred and 

fifty Boston employers, representing forty-eight 
different industries, have perfected an organization 
for self-protection in connection with organized labor, 
is only one of many events and happenings of the kind 
going to show a general revulsion against labor-union 
domination. If the cause of labor unionism suffers ¢e- 
verely for a time from this revulsion the leaders of the 
workingmen’s organizations have only themselves to 
blame for it. The trouble has all come through unwise 
or unfit leadership and not through any inherent fault 
in the organization of labor itself, nor in the workers 
who compose the membership of the unions. These 
workers are for the most part thrifty, industrious, and 
deserving men, who want no more than their just dues 
and rights, and only what should be accorded them 
under a fair and equitable system of industrial man- 
agement. If they have sought to secure their aims 
through violent and unlawful methods, it is because 
they have been badly led and have been victims of 
selfish and unscrupulous agitators of the late Sam 
Parks order. It is idle to assert that there is any real 
antagonism among any large and influential section of 
the American people toward labor unionism as such. 
The vast majority of the American people belong to 
the working class, whether so included or not, and they 
sympathize with every honest and legitimate effort to 
better the conditions of labor. Unionism has nothing 
whatever to fear as long as it keeps its activities 
within the lines of what is lawful and in consonance 
with American ideas and principles. 
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BOMBARDMENT OF LIAO-YANG FROM SHUSANPO BY 
JAPANESE BATTERIES. 


JAPANESE ARTILLERY STATIONED ON SHUSANPO MOUNTAIN AND ABOUT TO BOMBARD 


THE DOOMED TOWN. 














AFTER THE FEARFUL CONFLICT AT LIAQ-YANG. 


BODIES OF COLONEL SEKIYA AND OTHER SOLDIERS KILLED IN BATTLE, CREMATED 


HOSPITAL CORPS OF OYAMA’S ARMY CARING FOR THE 


JAPANESE WOUNDED, 
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JAPANESE SHELLS. 


RUINS OF THE RAILWAY-STATION AT LIAO-YANG SMASHED BY 


BEARING TO A FIELD HOSPITAL JAPANESE SOLDIERS WOUNDED 
LIAO-YANG FIGHTING. 
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SHUSANPO AFTER IT HAD BEEN STORMED AND CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE. 


DESPERATE BATTLE IN THE FAR EAST IN WHICH. 50,000 SOLDIERS FELL. 


STRIKING FEATURES AND DIREFUL EFFECTS OF THE: TERRIBLE FIGHTING BETWEEN THE RUSSIANS AND THE JAPANESE 
AT LIAO-YANG.—Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by S. Twase, our special artist in the field. 




















IT’S TO be done at all it must be done to- 
night, '’ said old Moll, decisively. “‘ Miss Hill- 
borne is growing nervous herself and came to town to- 
day, meaning to take the jewels back with her to-mor- 
row. She told that girl so, and the silver alone is hard- 
ly worth the risk.’’ 

‘* Hefty ’’ O’Connor frowned. 

‘*She does, eh? And does the girl suspect any- 
thing ?’’ 

‘*Suspect—she suspect—’’ and Moll’s scorn was 
biting. ‘‘She’s as innocent as a cat lapping milk, 
and so grateful to me for getting her such a fine 
place. And with that face no one could suspect her,”’ 

‘* And where did you find her ?’’ demanded O’Connor. 
‘* How did you get her the place ?”’ If his was to be 
the task of relieving Miss Hillborne of the jewels 
which were pouring in upon her in anticipation of 
her wedding day, it behooved him to know something 
of the attending circumstances. Moll laughed. 

**Didn’t I tell you? I did the others—oh! I for- 
got that you have only just comein. Well, I found her 
sitting in Battery Park, one day last week, just over, 
and green as grass. Learning through the house- 
keeper—an old friend of mine who knows little about 
me—that they wanted a maid at the Hillbornes’, and 
being on the lookout for a likely one to get in—for 
they would hardly take me’’—with a dry cackle 
‘*the sight of this girl was areal pleasure. She’s the 
mildest thing you ever saw, with such an honest look ; 
and I knew they were wanting honesty more than 
competency just now. She began telling me some 
rigmarole about a lad she was seeking, and on my tell- 
ing her that I knew him, and that he was away just 
now, but would be back soon, she went to the Hill- 
bornes good as gold. The housekeeper took her, sure 
enough, and by great luck they have left her in the 
city house ; it’s easier for us here than it would be at 
the country place—they feel so much safer. Every- 
thing will be sent out soon now, for the wedding is 
next week, so to-night’s the night. It’s all ready. 
I’ve been there this evening. The housekeeper is sick 
abed, which leaves only them two girls about, and they 
won’t disturb you; they’ll be in bed by now. So 
there’s only the detective to watch for. The window 
is unbolted ; the grating loose; that greenhorn never 
noticed as I made them easy.’’ The two men sitting 
across the dirty, smoky little room nodded. 

‘* Yes ; to-night’s the time,’’ agreed one. O’Connor 
rose to his feet. 
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‘‘Then I’d best be gone,’’ he said. ‘‘Wish me 
luck.’’ And the others grunted. 
It was a relief to get out into the air. Although 


October was nearly over, the night was still warm ; a 
few light clouds hid sky and stars. O’Connor drew a 
deep breath. The night was perfect for the job ; every 
arrangement that was possible had been made; now 
to tackle the thing itself. As he drew near the corner 
of Forty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue he slackened 
pace. It was only a little after eleven, but he judged 
it better to make the attempt to enter the area while 
the streets were comparatively full rather than later in 
the night, when a solitary walker is carefully scanned. 
Half-way down the block he could see the watchman 
strolling toward him. O’Connor, walking on up the 
avenue, suddenly stopped like a person who has for- 
gotten something, and began to retrace his steps. At 
Forty-ninth Street he again slowed up. The watch- 
man was just in front of him; even as he looked the 
man turned and walked toward Sixth Avenue. Hefty 
followed, walking like a cat. The watchman, his 
thoughts absorbed in some calculation, hardly heard. 
At the end of his beat he looked around, half expect- 
ing to see some one behind, but the street was empty. 
Uncertain as to whether it was this last time or the 
time before that he had heard steps, the man walked 
back more watchfully, some instinct leading him to 
stop in the area-way of the Hillborne house and test 
the windows. They were all tightly locked. Just in- 
side, Hefty laughed softly to himself. He was in, at 
least. Getting out—well, let him do his work before 
he bothered about that. He felt a stealthy way back 
to the kitchen, where the fire in the range still burned. 
The easiest way to the dining-room was by the pantry 
stairs back of the kitchen, and through Moll’s green- 
horn he had learned that all the jewels were in a side- 
board safe. Leaving the door ajar, he crept lightly 
up the stairs to the room above, then flung the gleam 
of his dark lantern over the furniture. Brown holland 
draped everything—few ornaments were to be seen. 
The mass of the presents were up stairs waiting to be 
packed—only the jewels were in the safe. One side- 
board stood open—the other was the safe, then. Se- 
lecting the necessary tools, Hefty went swiftly and 
surely to work. 

Although this was his first real chance, he had seen 
and practiced enough to feel thoroughly competent, 
and the safe was old and simple, Mr. Hillborne rely- 
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ing more upon the watcher outside the house than 
upon the hiding-place. A few moments sufficed to 
swing open the heavy door, and with difficulty Hefty 
suppressed an exclamation of triumph. He had done 
it. Scanning each piece carefully he slid them all into 
his pockets, leaving the cases behind, his eyes widen- 
ing in wonder at the rare beauty of the precious 
things that sparkled through his fingers. He had 
hardly appreciated that such things were. A fierce 
sense of injustice began to mingle with his triumphant 
thoughts. Why should a single person own all these 
glittering, gleaming baubles almost any one of which 
could support a whole family for months, and he, 
Hefty O’Connor, be driven to stealing for bread to eat ? 
*‘It was not fair—it was not fair,’’ he murmured 
passionately. Stealing, nothing could be wrong under 
such circumstances. But the big, empty room, the 
accusing silence of the dusky walls, the unaccustomed 
solitude, vaguely frightened him. With an effort he 
shoved back the safe door and rose to his feet, giving 
himself an impatient shake. What if he had tried for 
weeks to get honest employment ; what if he had nearly 
starved. No one cared ; no one in all the huge city had 
held out a helping hand. Could he be blamed, if when at 
last attracted in some way by the blue eyes, the quick 
movements of the man, Peter Burke, crafty crook and 
reader of men, had approached O’Connor with an offer 
of a drink, and then, leading the conversation with wily 
ease in taking advantage of the other’s necessity, had 
offered employment—was he to be blamed that he ac- 
cepted? Since then O’Connor had worked himself up 
in the trade, growing expert in the art of petty pilfer- 
ing, proving himself trustworthy and square, until 
now, Burke, surveying his pupil with pardonable pride 
in his progress, had deputed to him the task in hand, 
and the confidence had been justified—the deed was 
done. All that now remained was to get out of the 
house, and O’Connor felt no uneasiness on that score. 
Finding the door, Hefty stole softly down the stairs 
to the kitchen, where the rosy firelight still flickered on 
dresser and wall. It was still only a quarter to twelve 
and the job was finished. But as he laid his hand on 
the latch of the kitchen door the sound of voices made 
him stop. What was that ? His heart beating violently, 
O’Connor listened. The voices were coming nearer. 
Through the crack in the door Hefty could see the 
light of a candle in the hall.. The next moment two 
girls stepped into the kitchen and Hefty groaned. Of 
course he had a pistol. But with two women to handle, 
Hefty’s eyes grew dangerous. He crouched and 
waited, however—-they might go away. The first girl, 
carrying the candle, he recognized at once from news- 
paper pictures as Miss Hillborne, the other girl was lost 
in the half - dark- 
ness of the 
kitchen. ‘‘No; 
don’t light the gas, 
we can see well 
enough,’’ declared 
Miss Hillborne, gay- 
ly. ‘‘This light is 
delicious—eerie and 
romantic; just right 
to try our fate by. 
I only hope there 
are no mice here; 
I am sure that I 
hear one gnawing 
in the dining-room. 
Where are the 


nuts? Shall I try 
first ?”’ 
Still laughing, 


she took three nuts 
from the othergirl’s 
hand and laid them 
on the hearthstone. 

“*Now, if a nut 
pops or jumps away, 
my lover is false. 
If a nut burns, I am 
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loved. If two burn, I will be wed within a year. Is 
that it, Norah ?’’ she cried, merrily. The maid nodded. 

**That’s it, miss,’’ she answered. Hefty felt him- 
self growing dizzy. ‘‘Norah!’’ Miss Hillborne uttered 
a joyous cry. 

** Ah, see, one is burning !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ There 
is no use in my trying; I know my fate,’’ she went 
on, a tender light creeping into her eyes. Was she 
not to be married on Thursday? But this poor Norah, 
who had come all the way to America to hunt for a 
lost lover. For her it was different. Miss Hillborne, 
hearing that a new maid had been engaged, and being 
nervous about her jewels, had come up to town to see 
the girl for herself. And the girl’s narrative, her 
simple story, had strangely touched the older girl, 
sympathetic in her own happiness. The result of their 
chattering had been this harmless midnight escapade. 
Norah, giggling shyly, spread the three nuts. 

“*Sure, I’m fair frightened,’’ she said. ‘‘ Suppose 
one should pop away. But you believe I’ll find him. 
Don’t you now, miss ?’’ rather wistfully. ‘‘I’d like a 
wedding, too. But of course it wouldn’t be like your 
wedding nor your presents.’’ Miss Hillborne laughed. 
** Shall I tell you a secret, Norah?’’ she cried. ‘‘ Do 
you know why I love my presents—why I guard them 
so carefully ? It is because each one is the expression 
of a thought of some one who loves me. Therein lies 
their true value in my eyes. The ruby Mr. Maxwell 
gave me—it is so much more than any mere stone; I 
think my heart would break should I lose it. And my 
mother’s pearls oy 

To the listener behind the door each caressing word 
struck like a blow. He had only thought of the jewels 
as so much property convertible into cash; now he 
saw them as the treasures of an eager-hearted girl. 
But Miss Hillborne, flushing, checked herself. The 
empty house, the mystic hour, the sense of expectant 
joy, had betrayed her into unusual confidences. 

**T will leave you to try your divination!’ she 
smiled. ‘‘It is better when one is alone. There, it 
is just twelve, the proper time. Here is another can- 
dle. I will take that.’’ 

Norah, left alone, bent over the nuts. 

**There is hardly enough fire to work the spell,’’ 
she murmured. ‘Oh, it’s long away he is. Tom, 
Tom, where are ye, and do ye love me still? Think of 
the weary miles I’ve come seeking ye, only to find that 
ye’ve left where ye gave the address !’”’ Her rich, low 
voice was broken with sobs; she flung out her arms. 
‘Tom, Tom, come to me!’’ she cried. 

The man behind the door was trembling. It was 
Norah, then, his Norah. The slip of a child with 
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“ WITH DIFFICULTY HEFTY SU?- 
PRESSED AN EXCLAMATION 
OF TRIUMPH.” 
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YALE’S FORMIDABLE FOOTBALL TEAM COMPLETE. 


FOOTBALL AND GOLF—THE FOREMOST SPORTS OF AUTUMN. 
PLAYERS WHO ARE MOST PROMINENT IN TWO WIDELY DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF ATHLETICS. 
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AMHERST TACKLED FOR A LOSS DURING THE RECENT GAME AT NEW YORK, IN WHICH SHE 
DEFEATED COLUMBIA, 12 TO 0.—Earle. 


THE 


A Halloween Love Charm. 


Continued from page 358. 


whom he had played; the merry, laughing colleen, 
whose teasing words had driven him across the sea. 
She loved him ; she had come to make amends. And 
he—what was he for her to find—how could he ever 
meet those blue eyes? It was time that he should 
make his escape. Now was his chance. But the 
thought never entered his mind. Hurt Norah? Not 
for all the jewels in the world. 

There was a rush, a whirl of skirts, and Miss Hill- 
borne, her eyes wide with terror, her face white, 
dashed into the room. She could hardly speak; her 
words came in breathless whispers. 

‘*Norah—I stopped in the dining-room—the jewels 

gone! Oh, Norah !”’ wailingly. 

O’Connor, his mouth set in a hard line, stepped out 
into sight. 

‘* Don’t scream,’’ he said, abruptly. ‘‘ I—I——’’ 
But Norah, who had seized a candle to scan his face 
with eager gaze, sprang toward him. 

‘‘Tom!’”’ she said. ‘‘Tom, it’s yourself come in 
answer to me—oh, Tom !’’ clinging to him with loving 
hands. O’Connor, one arm flung about her, confronted 
the shaking Miss Hillborne. 

** Yes, I’m Tom,’’ he said, distinctly. ‘‘I’m here, 
Norah, love, and may the saints be praised that you 
were here this night! But if I might have a word with 
the missus.’’ 

‘Go, Norah,’’ said Miss Hillborne, 


PENNSYLVANIA MAKING A PLACE-KICK IN THE GAME WITH BROWN AT PHILADELPHIA, WON 
BY PENNSYLVANIA, 6 TO 0.—Peirce & Jones. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL SEASON IN FULL SWING. 
NOTEWORTHY FEATURES OF GAMES IN WHICH AMHERST WON AN UNEXPECTED VICTORY AND PENNSYLVANIA BARELY DEFEATED BROWN. 


in her hands lay the power to make or mar his 
future. He did not look like a thief. And Norah—— 
A sudden impulse seized her to give this man a 
chance ; perhaps the idea was a quixotic one, worthy 
only of a mere sentimentalist, and yet——— 

“* How would you like to come and live with me ?’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Norah tells me that you are clever with 
horses. Instead of trying prison, suppose you come 
and try being my coachman.”’ 

O’Connor, hardly daring to believe his ears, uttered 
an incredulous sob. 


A 


**Your coachman,’’ he stammered, slowly. ‘‘ You 
you would trust me, then— you would ?’’ his eyes 
searching hers in an agony of fear and hope. ‘* You 


would! Oh, heaven bless you, heaven bless you !’’ 
And the man, sinking to his knees as he read the con- 
firmation in her eyes, sobbed like a child, and fervent- 
ly ejaculated: ‘Oh, may the saints make your bed in 
heaven easy !’’ 

Miss Hillborne smiled. 

**It is Halloween,” she said, softly, ‘‘ the eve of All 
Saints. All sorts of strange things may happen on 
Halloween. And‘Norah and I, coming to test fate, 
have found fate kind. I will send her to you, and then 
you can both come and help me put these things back in 
the safe.’’ 

“*God bless you!’’ said Tom, alias Hefty O’Connor, 
“‘and ’tis true what ye say—this is indeed Hallow- 
een.”’ 


Does Prohibition P-ohibit P 


KANSAS HAS been under constitit‘onal prohibi- 

tion for twenty-one years, a peri. i iong enough, it 
would seem, to give the law a fair test. /: to what the 
test shows, statistics recently published are illuminat- 
ing. In five of the one hundred and five counties of Kan- 
sas the prohibitory law is generally ig. ored. These five 
counties have seventeen per cent. of the ;cpulation 
and furnish over thirty per cent. of the crime. The 
population in these twenty-one years has increased from 
996,616 to 1,470,495, while the number of prisoners 
has decreased from 917 to 788. That prohibition is 
generally, but not efficiently, enforced appears in the 
fact that the United States still collects a liquor tax 
from Kansas of only $7,700 for each 100,000 inhab- 
itants, while in Nebraska, not a prohibition State, it 
collects $252,000. Inthe last ten years Kansas has 
gained three cities of over 10,000 inhabitants, while 
Nebraska has lost three. 


Cotton Is King Again. 


[DESPITE THE ravages of the boll weevii, and de- 
spite, also, the ups and downs of the speculators 

in the cotton market, cotton, that most useful product 
of the sunny South, is at the front again as the mon- 
arch of American crops. Exports of cotton and its 
products from the United States exceed by millions the 
value of any other single crop sent out, and during the 
fiscal year ending in June brought into this country 
more than $400,000,000. The exports 





faintly. Reluctant, but obedient, Norah ) 
went out, closing the door. Miss Hill- | 
borne steadied herself by a chair. 

‘* What is it ?’’ she said. ‘‘I am not 
afraid; one pressure of this bell will 
rouse the house and call the watchman. 
Speak quickly.”’ 

O’Connor bent his head. 

‘You are good to listen,’’ he began, 
humbly. ‘‘I—I never thought of the 
jewels as being things you cared about. 
I thought that you could get plenty more. 
And they were food, comfort, the re- 
ward of skill to me. Look!’’ And with 
a quick gesture he flung the shining mass 
on the table, where it lay glowing and 
sparkling in the flickering light. ‘‘ It— 
it is for Norah’s sake that I give them 
back to you now.’’ He went on, proudly : 
**Send me to prison, if you like —I don’t 
care—only—only don’t shame me before 
her,’’ his voice dropping to entreaty and 
his hands raised appealingly. 

The girl, her eyes softening beauti- 
fully, looked steadily back at him. She 
saw that the turning point, the crucial 
moment of the man’s life, had come. And 








GUN-BOAT “ PADUCAH” JUST BEFORE SHE WAS LAUNCHED AT THE GAS-ENGINE AND POWER 


COMPANY'S YARDS, MORRIS HEIGHTS, N. Y.—Scrimgeour. 


have very nearly doubled in a decade, 
and in the last year they have increased 
by more than $40,000,000. Products of 
cotton other than the raw fibre which go 
to make up this great total are cotton- 
seed oil, cotton-seed meal, cotton waste, 
cotton-seed in the natural state, and cot- 
ton manufactures. Cotton-seed meal 
and cottonseed oil as factors in export 
trade are of recent development. Ex- 
ports of both of these amount now to 
more than $25,000,000 annually, while 
only a very short time ago the seed from 
which these are manufactured was con- 
sidered almost worthless. The value of 
cotton-seed oil exported from this coun- 
try last year was more than $14,000,000. 
Of oil cake and oil-cake meal exported 
from the United States last year, 
amounting to nearly $20,000,000, $4,- 
500,000 worth went to Germany, $4,000, - 
000 to Belgium, $3,500,000 to the Neth- 
erlands, and a little less than $3,500,000 
to the United Kingdom. All this means 
prosperity for the South, better homes, 
better schools, and more happiness and 
contentment all around for her people. 





























NEW 15,000-TON BATTLE-SHIP “‘ NEBRASKA” SALUTED BY GOVERNMENT TUGS AFTER SHE HAD 
PREMATURELY, BUT WITHOUT INJURY, GLIDED DOWN THE WAYS AT SEATTLE, WASH.—Becholt. 


THE $3,500,000 BATTLE-SHIP “‘ GEORGIA,” SISTER SHIP OF THE “ NEBRASKA,” SET AFLOAT AT 
THE BATH (ME.) IRON WORKS.—R. M. Much. 


THREE MORE FINE VESSELS ADDED TO THE AMERICAN NAVY. 
TWO COSTLY AND POWERFUL BATTLE-SHIPS, THE FASTEST OF THEIR CLASS, AND A STANCH GUN-BOAT LAUNCHED SUCCESSFULLY. 
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DAILY PAGEANT OF PAIN IN TOKIO—JAPANESE SOLDIERS EN ROUTE TO THE HOSPITAL. HOSPITAL GROUND AT MATSUYAMA—RUSSIAN CONVALESCENTS IN JAPANESE KIMONOS, ATTENDED 
Johnston. . BY JAPANESE WOMEN NURSES.—Jobhnston. 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS ON THE FIELD AT MATSUYAMA, CARRYING THEIR OWN WOUNDED UNDER CARRYING THE MOST SERIOUSLY INJURED FROM THE BATTLE-FIELD NEAR HAl-CHENG—THE 
JAPANESE GUARD.—.Johnston. NOTICE AT LEFT READS “ DANGEROUSLY WOUNDED.”— Wallace. 
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WOUNDED JAPANESE SOLDIERS, NEAR DEATH, BORNE ON STRETCHERS TO THE HOSPITAL, EACH WITH AN ATTENDANT TO FAN HIM.—Jobnston. 


PITIFUL SUFFERINGS OF WOUNDED IN THE GREAT ASIATIC WAR. 
CARING FOR LARGE NUMBERS OF SICK AND INJURED SOLDIERS OF BOTH SIDES AT THE FRONT AND IN JAPANESE PORTS, 
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TOWAN, MANCHURIA, August 12th, 1904. 

[EFEAT HAS come so often and so quickly to 

Russian arms up to the present time that the 
Russian soldier, waiting in the trenches for the 
enemy’s attack, must calculate with dread the 
length of time which will elapse before the Japanese 
soldier will appear in his rear and open an annihilating 
fire which will force him to retreat. The astounding 
inertness and lack of mobility of the Russian troops im- 
press themselves more and more upon the observer as 
this campaign progresses. Their defeats are the more 
severe because of their inability to indulge in an ag- 
gressive defense with the slightest degree of success ; 
instead, they are content to, or they must from neces- 
sity, remain passively in their breastworks until the 
enemy advances upon them. 

Great battles are won from defensive positions by 
fierce sorties, quick flanking of the enemy as he ad- 
vances, or by rushes from the trenches upon him, 
after he has been beaten back from the charge by the 
artillery and rifle fire. There are few positions pos- 
sessing even approximately the ideal characteristics 
for defense, as laid down in the military text-books. 
Certainly there are none in the mountain and hill 
country of Manchuria, where the topography is a jum- 
ble of rounded humps and short ridges, with interven- 
ing narrow valleys, where tortuous streams box the 
compass in their seaward flow. 

a 

As one military expert put it, every position in 
mountainous Manchuria has four sides from which it 
can be attacked. So far, there has not been seen a 
single defensive position where the wings abutted, say, 
on impassable rivers or against unflankable and un- 
scalable mountain peaks, connected with a continuous 
mountain range for the main position of defense. As 
an illustration of what is meant, the terrene on which 
the battle of the First Army against Kuropat- 
kin’s forces was fought on July 31st, just over the 
Manchurian divide, thirty-five miles eastward from 
Liao-yang, is an excellent example. This battle, by 
the way, was as gréat a one as that of the Yalu River, 
with less losses for the Russians. 

The enemy held what is, by all odds, the best posi- 
tion between Towan and the Yalu River, but it is a 
poor best, for all that, because it is approachable from 
three sides, under cover of the many hills and deep-cut 
and vegetation-tangled ravines. In fact, the Russians 
held two positions, separated by about ten miles. 
Their right wing before Yo-shi-rei or Tan-shu-ling 
confronted the two left-wing forces of the Japanese, 
who could advance almost at right angles upon it. 
Their left-hand position, on a series of broken hills be- 
hind Hen-ling and Yu-shu-ling, confronted the Japa- 
nese right wing. It was at the latter point that the 
Japanese easily went around the flank of the enemy, 
repeating the destructive tactics of Hamatong at the 
Yalu, by catching the Russians in a defile and killing 
and wounding over a thousand before they could effect 
their retreat. 

The Russian right position might, in all likelihood, 
have suffered as severe a loss as the left if ‘the Japa- 
nese could have marched faster, and thus had a few 
hours of daylight to spare in which to complete their 
enveloping of the enemy’s right flank at Yo-shi-rei ; 
however, the Russians threw in re-enforcements rapidly 
and blocked the game. The few sporadic attempts of 
the Russians to drive their enemy, or to adopt active 
tactics for defense by leaving the trenches, have in- 
variably resulted in their incontinent defeat, and this 
brings us to a discussion of wherein lies the superior 
fighting ability of the Japanese army. 


Leaving out the perfectly apparent tactical in- 
capacity of the Russian officer—as actually witnessed 
in battle, he never handles his troops properly—but 
not minimizing its importance or bearing on the sub- 
ject, it may be safely said that the characterizing dif- 
ferences between the Russian and Japanese soldier— 
differences which make largely for the almost constant 
success of the latter—lie in the superior training, 
hardier physique, and closer relation to his officer, of 
the Japanese. The above statement does not take into 
consideration Japanese bravery and a national, time- 
honored contempt for life, which make Japan’s soldiers 
well-nigh invincible, other things being equal. 

The Japanese soldier is unquestionably the tough- 
est-fibred fighting man in the armies of the world to- 
day. He seems to be able to go with the scantiest 
amount of food and water, when duty demands it, for 
an indefinite period of time ; he can march all night, 
fight all day, and build trenches all the succeeding night 
without apparent exhaustion ; he will climb mountain 
sides of forty-five degrees and five hundred feet in 
height with surprising rapidity, handicapped with all 
his heavy equipment, and yet be in a condition to fire 
steadily and coolly at the enemy after this exertion 
which would set the average Caucasian all a-tremble. 
Two days after the battle of Kwan-sui-ten—or Towan, 
as some people prefer to call it—on July 31st, the Jap- 
anese had their double-quicking down the valleys, 
or going through setting-up exercises, though the 
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troops had so recently fought for practically thirty 
hours without rest. It is thus they kept in the pink 
of physical condition. 

The soldier’s relation to his officer, or vice versa, is 
most admirable. He lives on terms of intimacy and 
friendliness with his superior, but never of familiarity. 
The soldier’s sense of caste and the inborn feudal spirit 
keep him from ever overstepping the limits of decorum 
and propriety. Cheerful obedience and loyalty are not 
mere words but daily practice, unquestioned and with- 
out protest of thought even. The officer, on his part, 
is polite to his men and ever thoughtful of their wel- 
fare. A few chilly words of mild reprimand from a 
superior will cause the average Japanese soldier to eat 
his heart out in mortification. 

When the advance begins, the officers do not let 
their men march blindly into the fray. They explain 
fully the object and aim of the advance, and the map is 
brought into requisition until the average soldier is 
almost as familiar with the significance of contour 
lines, the direction of roads and waterways, as the 
officers. In other words, the individual soldier is 
taught to be a thinking and deliberating unit in a 
campaign, always obeying orders, always with an ap- 
preciation of the value of esprit de corps, but withal 
possessing an initiative which permits him to co- 
ordinate intelligently with large or small bodies of men, 
and, when alone and acting independently, to do the 
right thing at the right time with the self-possession 
born of knowledge. After the battle of July 31st the 
writer saw officers taking squads of men over the field 
and explaining the movements of their own troops 
against the various Russian positions. Every man so 
treated became more valuable to his government. 
Such physical and mental training makes him a “‘ fight- 
ing machine ’’ with thinking brains. 

The writer knows too little personally regarding the 
training of the Russian soldier to speak with con- 
viction, but, up to the present time, the prisoners he 
has seen have been sorry examples of humanity. Big, 
slouching, dirty, ignorant chaps they are, soft of 
muscle, ill-kempt, badly clothed, and half of them un- 
able to write their names. It is apparent that they 
take no interest in their profession, that they have had 
little training, and that the spirit of patriotism is worn 
lightly, if they possess the garment at all. Please 
understand that, so far, we have seen practically no 
troops except those of the Siberian contingent, and it is 
to be hoped, for the self-respect of the civilized nations 
of the world— which have looked upon Russia as a great 
Power—that the troops from European Russia are not 
counterparts of the degraded hordes composing her 
Asiatic regiments. 

Why the Russians were so easily defeated on July 
3lst at Towan and Hen-ling—at the end of one day’s 
fighting—seems difficult of explanation, even in the 
face of the statement that they were flanked out of 
their positions. What Russian forces were actually in 
front of the Japanese here is problematic, and will be 
so until the official Russian statements are received. 
The figures estimated by the Japanese for the force 
in front of their left wing are given at ten battalions. 
or ten thousand men. The writer does not believe, 
from the volume of rifle-fire provoked by the Japanese 
attempt to take the trenches, that there was half that 
number at the front of the position. 

The Russian infantry positions covered a front of 
some seven miles ; the actual mileage in trenches was 
probably one-third of this distance ; allowing one man 
to the yard accounts for 1,760 men to the mile. That 
there was not much of a Russian reserve force on the 
reverse slopes of the hills seems evident from the fact 
that a Japanese company on the left occupied a hill 
within a thousand yards of one of the interior Russian 
batteries nearly all day, whence they could view the 
inner hill-slopes of the very positions from which the 
Russians refused to retreat. There were no soldiers 
visible on these slopes, protected from the main frontal 
Japanese fire, though the trenches just below the crest 
of the hills on the opposite side were filled with Rus- 
sians who held the Japanese at bay. The Japanese 
estimate of ten thousand men may be accounted for in 
another way. When one Japanese regiment attempt- 
ed to make a flanking movement around the Russian 
right they are said to have been met by five or six 
battalions of Russians, who stopped their advance. 
This position, however, was a full five miles in the rear 
of the main front. 

If it is true that the Russians successfully stopped 
the flanking column, and had any such number of men 
as four divisions, or eighty thousand men, all within 
half a day’s march of the scene of the battle—the cor- 
respondents were informed that the Russian force in 
the vicinity totaled these large figures—it is surpris- 
ing that they did not move their men forward in coun- 
ter manceuvre to an attack the plan of which had de- 
veloped and was revealed to them. A more likely ex- 
planation of their forced retirement from the right 
during the night of July 31st is suggested by the story 
that General Kuropatkin had made up his mind to 


drive a large body of troops between the rather iso- 
lated right wing of the Japanese and the much supe- 
rior force to the left. To accomplish this he may 
have withdrawn the main body of his troops to the 
right. The Japanese state the very sudden advance 
begun by them, after only ten hours’ notice, was due 
to the receipt of information regarding this intended 
movement of the Russians, and that Kuropatkin was 
caught while engaged in manceuvring masses of men 
with this object in view. 

Greater color is added to the theory that the Rus- 
sians were caught unawares by the sudden counter 
movement o1 the Japanese, while they were march- 
ing their men from their right to their left wing, by 
the knowledge that the Japanese succeeded ing gain- 
ing the crest of the hog-backed mountain in the flank 
of the Russians, while the latter were probably mak- 
ing rapidly for some strategic point with a large body 
of men. The failure of the Russians to secure this 
position first completely changed the result of the bat- 
tle, for, up to that time, the Russian forces on the 
hills behind Hen-ling and Yu-shu-ling had held the 
Japanese in check. They were now flanked, and the 
enemy overlooked their valley of retreat. The Japa- 
nese sent a portion of two battalions sti]l farther to 
the rear, to a sheer rock-bluff which looked directly 
down upon the road running through an unscalable 
defile. The troops on the hog-back hastened the Rus- 
sian retreat by long-range firing, and when twelve 
thousand men were hopelessly committed to the ave- 
nue of death, they were opened on with a terrific 
small-arm fire which dropped over a thousand of their 
numbers in the thickly-crowded and fleeing mass. The 
Japanese losses were twelve or thirteen. 

If this accident—which indicates the keen foresight 
of the Japanese general and the excellence of their 
spy system—had not occurred, it is possible that Ku- 
ropatkin might have completed his turning movement 
with such success as to have caused the Japanese 
forces to retire beyond Mo-tien-ling Pass. So certain 
were the Japanese authorities that the Russians would 
persist in this attempt to destroy their right wing and 
go around them, that all preparations were made to 
send large re-enforcements to this wing speedily. How- 
ever, the Russian general withdrew with his whole 
army toward Anping, which lies about twenty-five 
miles east of Liao-yang and fifteen miles from the 
present Japanese position. 

When a review of the battles, the skirmishes, and 
the brushes between the two armies is made, it will 
be found that the Japanese have had an almost un- 
broken succession of victories. Now and again the 
Russians have managed to cut to pieces some small 
contingent of Japanese and to capture a few prison- 
ers, but their successes have been so trifling that they 
are scarcely worthy of consideration. If victory 
comes to Russian troops it will be only when they 
greatly outnumber the Japanese, or when the un- 
trained Siberian soldiers give way to the trained men 
from Europe, or secure the much-needed training by 


‘actual experience in the field. That the Japanese 


army is so slow in its campaign, so cautious and so 
wary of the enemy, is a constant source of wonder- 
ment to the writer, especially in view of the popular 
velief that every day and every week of delay Kuro- 
patkin can secure is to his advantage. With the un- 
varying success of Japanese arms, their brilliant fight- 
ing ability, and their capacity for rapid advance, one 
naturally expected to see them follow up the retreat- 
ing enemy and strike him blow after blow until he was 
utterly demoralized. The grounds taken by some that 
the Japanese desire the mobilization of the flower and 
the bulk of the Russian army to take place in Man- 
churia, and that Kuropatkin will then offer battle— 
which the Japanese hope to make so decisive by a 
crushing defeat that peace will be sued for—are not 
altogether untenable, particularly when one is armed 
with the knowledge that the 'apanese army in the field 
is a huge one. 
. 

There is apparently only one rational hypothesis 
upon which the movements of the Russian army, from 
the Yalu to the present point beyond the Manchurian 
divide, and from Kaiping and Haicheng northward 
toward Liao-yang on the railroad, can be explained, 
and that is, that Kuropatkin has never had the numeri- 
cal strength which has been imputed to him, and hence 
he has never dared to give decisive battle ; and that, 
until he has the number of men necessary to make 
a stand with a chance of success, he will follow his 
alleged grand plan of strategy to retire slowly until 
he has amassed an army equal to that of the Japa- 
nese. All that is claimed for him to-day at Liao- 
yang and in its vicinity is 130,000 men ; previously, 
the numbers reported were as large as 220,000. If 
the former figures are correct and he stays to fight, he 
will be defeated. 


GET strength of bone and muscle, purify the sys- 
tem with Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. All druggists. 
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OFFICERS, FROM AN EMINENCE, WITH FIELD-GLASSES, TRYING TO FOLLOW THE MOVEMENTS MASKED GUN OF THE JAPANESE HIDDEN BY EARTH AND BRUSHWOOD FROM THE 
OF THEIR SCOUTS. ENEMY AT RI-HO-REI. 


JAPANESE SOLDIERS IN THE TRENCHES AWAITING A THREATENED RUSSIAN ATTACK. SOLDIERS AND OFFICERS RESTING AFTER THE ENEMY HAD WITHDRAWN. 


TRIUMPHANT PROGRESS OF THE VICTORIOUS JAPANESE. 


«FIRST ARMY’’ OF JAPAN IN PURSUIT OF THE RUSSIANS IN THE FIELD AT THE GREAT MANCHURIAN DIVIDE. 
Photographs by William Dinwiddie. See opposite page. 
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MISSISSIPPI’S 


VERMONT'S BUILDING, RESEMBLING THE OLD CONSTITUTION HOUSE AT WINDSOR, VT. 
‘ 











MASSACHUSETTS BUILDING, WITH A FACADE ON THE STYLE OF THE L{ 











LOUISIANA REPRESENTED BY A MODEL OF THE CABILDO AT NEW ORLEANS, IN WHICH THE FORMAL TRANSFER OREGON SHOWS A REPLICA OF FORT CLATSOP, ERECTED IN 1805 BY THE GEORGIA ( 
OF LOUISIANA TO THE UNITED STATES WAS MADE. EXPLORERS, LEWIS AND CLARK. 


UNIQUE STATE BUILDINGS AT TH 


MODELS OF HISTORIC STRUCTURES IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COU! 
Photographed by Mrs. CR Miter, 
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NEW JERSEY PRESENTS A FAC-SIMILE OF THE OLD FORD'S TAVERN AT 
MORRISTOWN. N. J. 
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CALIFORNIA’S BUILDING, MODELED AFTER THE OLD RABIDA MISSION. 
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GEORGIA COPIES THE MANSION OF THE FAMOUS CONFEDERATE GENERAL, NEW HAMPSHIRE’S EDIFICE, A REPRODUCTION OF THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


JOHN B. GORDON. 


AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


fF THE COUNTRY WHICH ADORN THE WORLD’S-FAIR GROUNDS. 
s GC RM ler. See page 396. 
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Unique State 


LONG AGO somebody made the remark that it took 

**all kinds of people to make a world,’’ and 
were that somebody to visit the world’s fair he would 
surely add, ‘‘and all kinds of buildings to make an 
exposition.’’ Here there is a chance to study the 
architecture of all times and periods, and the lover 
of history has a feast before him in the exact repro- 
ductions of many famous old houses. Aside from 
the counterparts of palaces, tombs, and temples by 
foreign countries, many of the State buildings are ex- 
act copies of the homes of men who have helped to 
make the greatest of all republics. 

Louisiana has very appropriately reproduced the 
famous Cabildo, erected in 1795, and which is still 
standing in New Orleans. It was in the Supreme 
Court room of the Cabildo that the transfer of the 
Louisiana Territory from France to the United States 
was made, and a fac-simile of the document is ex- 
hibited at St. Louis. Portraits of the signers and 
other statesmen of that period adorn the walls, and 
the entire furnishing of the building is of the time 
and style of the eighteenth century. On the 6th of 
September the historic scene of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was gone over in this building. The same docu- 
ments used in 1803 by the agents of Jefferson and 
Napoleon were read by descendants of the men who 
participated, and a photographed copy of the original 
treaty at Washington was used. The whole affair 
concluded with a colonial ball in honor of the Governor 
of Louisiana. Colonel James S. Zacherie, a member 
of the city council of New Orleans, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Historical Society, was the prime 
mover in this the most unique celebration of the fair. 

Virginia reproduces in her pavilion ‘‘ Monticello,’’ 
the home of Thomas Jefferson. It was in the original 
of this building designed by his own hands that the 
illustrious author of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Louisiana Purchase lived and died. The 
furniture and decorations are in keeping with the ex- 
terior, and by reason of historic sentiment few State 
buildings have more visitors. Tennessee has built an 
exact counterpart of “‘The Hermitage,’’ the home of 
Andrew Jackson. Its erection was accomplished 
through the efforts of the Tennessee World’s Fair As- 
sociation, organized for that purpose. There was no 
legislative aid, and it was erected and is being main- 
tained through the contributions of private citizens of 
Tennessee. The room in which General Jackson died 
contains the same furniture which he owned and used, 
while the other part of. the building is decorated and 
furnished as near like the original as possible. Mrs. 


E ALL KNOW that these are the days when the 
iconoclast wears a crownof glory and the more 
iconoclastic his iconoclasm the brighter his crown. 
Thus our opinions, once regarded as fixed, concerning 
the life and character of such personages as Nero, 
Aaron Burr, and Benedict Arnold must needs be re- 
vised to a considerable extent if we are to accept the 
statements of some of their latest biographers. 
While we would not have it inferred from these re- 
marks that Professor Shailer Mathews’s little book on 
**The French Revolution,’’ included in the Chautauqua 
Home-reading Circle for the present year, is in any 
wise an attempt to ‘‘ whitewash ’’ Danton and Robes- 
pierre, it isa fact of pertinent and significant interest 
that the author devotes a large amount of spice to 
showing how the shocking and shameless profligacy, 
the monstrous extravagance, the criminal prodigality, 
and the brutal and utterly reckless disregard of the 
rights and privileges of the common people which 
marked the conduct of rulers, nobles, and aristocrats 
in the days of Louis XIV. and his two immediate suc- 
cessors, naturally led up to the state of feeling which 
had its awful and hideous culmination in the Reign of 
Terror. It was in these days, as we are reminded 
here, when the peasantry of France were in the depths 
of the direst poverty that Louis XIV. built himself a 
palace in a swamp at Versailles at a cost of thirty 
million dollars, the greater part of this enormous sum 
being wrung out of the French peasantry by a most 
unjust and iniquitous tax system. It was this same 
royal spendthrift and debauchee who required thirty 
persons to serve his dinner, and four to serve him with 
a glass of wine-and-water. When he made his toilet 
the highest nobles in the realm were assembled to 
watch the proceeding, and it was required that only a 
** prince of the blood’’ should hand him his shirt. 
**As for the number of people,’’ says Professor 
Mathews, ‘‘in attendance upon royalty, even after 
the economies of the first years of Louis XIV., the 
military retinue of the King numbered 9,050 persons, 
including all branches of the service. His civil house- 
hold numbered something like 4,000. Eighty persons 
were in attendance upon Princess Elizabeth when she 
was a month old. Marie Antoinette’s private stables 
in 1780 had 75 vehicles and 330 horses. The King had 
1,857 horses, 217 vehicles, 1,458 men in liveries. In 
1786 there were 150 pages in the palace, 128 musicians, 
75 almoners and other religious officials, 48 doctors 
and assistants, 383 officers of the table, 103 waiters, 
and 198 persons for the personal domestic service of 
the King. These were all intended for the palace at 
Versailles, but Louis XIV. had twelve others besides 
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Buildings at the 


By Mrs. Charles R. Miller 


Rachel Jackson Lawrence, a daughter of General 
Jackson's adopted son, is the hostess of the building. 

General John B. Gordon’s residence at Crawford- 
ville has served as a model for the Georgia building. 
The house is known as ‘“‘Southerland,’’ and is a 
charming example of colonial architecture. It is sur- 
rounded by spacious verandas and was erected at the 
cost of $20,000, raised by private subscription. Mis- 
sissippi has a quaint structure, an exact copy of 
‘* Beauvoir,’’ the plantation house in which Jefferson 
Davis spent the last days of his life, and where he 
wrote ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of the Southern Confed- 
eracy.’’ The cool, shady porches attract many visit- 
ors, and here one finds the old-fashioned Southern 
gentleman who is ever ready to relate stories of the 
famous leader. A poetess has been honored by Con- 
necticut, whose pavilion is a reproduction of the home 
of Lydia Sigourney. The doorway and columns were 
brought from the old Slater house at Norwich, Conn., 
and the door is regarded as one of the best specimens 
of the colonial type in existence. The interior is rich 
with New England antique furniture, the greater part 
of it belonging to the hostess, Mrs. C. C. Munson. 
At the close of the fair the house will be taken to 
Meriden, Conn., and erected in one of the parks of 
that town. 

Old Ford’s Tavern at Morristown, which was one of 
General Washington’s headquarters, has served as a 
model for the New Jersey State building. The house, 
with its large collection of colonial relics and its broad 
veranda and big shade-trees, is one of the most invit- 
ing on the plaza of States. Oregon has reproduced 
the building and stockade used by Clark and Lewis in 
the winter of 1805-1806, which are known in history as 
Fort Clatsop. This fort was erected by the explorers’ 
party at the mouth of the Columbia River, and was the 
first structure built on Oregon soil by white men. 
The timber used in the world’s-fair building was ob- 
tained near the original site. Owing to the fact that 
next year Portland will have an exposition to celebrate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the Clark and Lewis 
expedition, this building is particularly interesting. 
The Legislature of New Hampshire failed to make an 
appropriation for a pavilion at the exposition, but the 
patriotic residents of that State have erected by private 
subscription a structure modeled after the historic birth- 
place of Daniel Webster at Salisbury, N. H. Likewise 
Vermont’s citizens subscribed enough money to erect 
a counterpart of the old Constitution House, at Wind- 
sor, Vt., where the constitution of that State was for- 
mulated on July 8th, 1777. 


the Louvre, the Tuileries, and Chambord. Each of 
these palaces had its own army of servants.’’ We 
are reminded just here of the fact that President 
Roosevelt was once criticised for converting to his 
private use for a single day a government vessel for 
the purpose of reviewing a naval parade, a charge sub- 
sequently disproved. Thus do times and men change. 
But when we read further in the opening chapters of 
Professor Mathews’s book how the peasants of these 
same days paid eighty-one per cent. of their incomes 
in some form of taxes; how poor men and women were 
flogged, imprisoned, or sent to the galleys for neglect 
or inability to pay the salt tax; how everything a 
peasant used or possessed—his oven, his wine-press, 
the bridge, the fair, the village scales, the family bed, 
the windows-—were subject to a heavy toll paid to 
support the nobles in their lazy, loose, and vicious 
lives, can we wonder that the spirit grew among the 
people which had at last its bloody outcome in the 
slaughter of the guillotine? We do not think that 
Professor Mathews gives undue space or places undue 
emphasis upon the monstrous injustices, cruelties, and 
tyrannical practices which laid the train for the explo- 
sion later on. Fearful as were the immediate results 
of that explosion among the members of royalty and 
the aristocratic orders of France, who shall say that, 
considering the wrongs and abuses heaped upon the 
people by these same persons, it was not a just retri- 
bution ! 
a 
ON. EMILY LAWLESS, author of the new life 
of Maria Edgeworth in ‘‘ The English Men of 
Letters ’’ series, is herself an Irish woman, the eldest 
daughter of the third Baron Cloncurry, and the author 
of various novels, poems, and books relating to Ireland. 
As long ago as 1886 she published a historical sketch 
entitled ‘‘The Story of Ireland,’’ and in 1901 she fell 
in with the fashion for garden literature with ‘“‘A 
Garden Diary.’’ Her home is Hazelhatch in Surry. 


‘THE TALENTED Miss Dorothy Menpes has again 
supplied the text for a volume containing one 
hundred full-page plates in color from paintings by her 
father, Mortimer Menpes. ‘‘Venice’’ is even more 
interesting than its predecessors. While Miss Menpes 
is interested in the architecture and the arts of Venice 
she takes a young girl’s interest in going about and 
seeing things, shopping and watching the people and 
and enjoying herself. 
SOME TIME during November we are to have the 
new volume by Mr. Daniel Gregor Mason, the au- 
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St. Louis Fair 


A replica of La Rabida, an old mission in the south- 
ern part of the State, is California’s State building. 
There are the big bell-towers which taper upward to the 
lantern-crowned dome, andthe arcade cloisters— in fact, 
all the exterior characteristics of California missions 
are reproduced. Massachusetts was so rich in historic 
houses that her commissioners found it difficult to de- 
cide on any one as a model, and concluded to use por- 
tions of several. Its facade is a copy of the Bulfinch 
front of the State capitol. Inside, the old Senate 
Chamber and House of Representatives are repro- 
duced, while the porches are similar to those of the 
Longfellow house at Cambridge. The rooms are filled 
with old heirloom furniture, precious on account of 
its association with the early history of Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island has also made use of several houses 
in the modeling of her pavilion. The piazza, which 
extends up to the main cornice, is copied from the old 
Carrington house in Providence. The windows are 
counterparts of the Smith house of the same city, and 
the interior is a good specimen of plantation colonial 
architecture. This building has been sold to a gentle- 
man of St. Louis, who at the close of the exposition 
will remove it outside the city and use it for a country 
home. The lowa building is a combination of the old 


-capitol at lowa City and the new one at Des Moines, 


and with its Corinthian columns, big central dome, 
and semicircular porches presents an imposing appear- 
ance. 

Among the trees of Forest Park, Maine has built a 
typical hunting-lodge entirely of logs brought from 
her great forests. Big chimneys of native rocks rise 
on the outside of the building, which wads constructed 
by workmen brought from Maine for that purpose. 
New Mexico has an attractive home at the fair de- 
signed after the old Spanish mission style, with a typ- 
ical New Mexico garden filled with splendid specimens 
of cacti for which the Territory is so noted. Washing- 
ton shows what is perhaps the most unique building on 
the ground—a wigwam typical of the great timber 
resources of the State, rising to the height of 114 feet. 
It is built entirely of wood, and with its eight faces 
and five floors of one room each, it presents such an 
odd and interesting appearance that few people fail to 
make an exploration of the interior. 

Altogether the State buildings are a study, and like 
the private soldiers who go to make up a regiment, 
each doing his best to outdo the other in duty to the 
nation, so each State has put “‘her best foot forward ”’ 
to add to the glory of the exposition in honor of the 
Louisiana Purchase. 


Books and Authors a hy 


thor of ‘‘ From Grieg to Brahms.”’ ‘‘ Beethoven and 
His Forerunners”’ tells in untechnical fashion the 
story of the development of instrumental music up to 
its first great culmination in the work of Beethoven. 
In particular it sets forth the contributions made to 
pure music by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. In 
method it is partly historical and psychological, partly 
biographical. The Macmillan Company are the pub- 
lishers of both books by Mr. Mason. 


ANDRE CASTAIGNE, better known, perhaps, in this 
country than any other Parisian painter and illus- 
trator, is writing a novel. ‘‘ Fata Morgana”’ is an- 
nounced as the title, and the book appeaps this fall. 
Of course the story will draw much of its material 
from the artist and student life of Paris, and the pub- 
lishers, the Century Company, say that a certain 
fascinating and heroic myth of one of the little 
countries bordering on the Adriatic is woven into the 
narrative, and that the book will be rich in illustra- 
tions, all by the author. LA SALLE A. MAYNARD. 


Music in War. 


‘THE VALUE of music as a factor in war is being 

recognized by both sides in the struggle in the far 
East. We are told that the Japanese army marched 
singing into the recent battle ; and, if what we hear of 
their vocal abilities be true, this alone was enough to 
make the Russians want to run away. Now the St. 
Petersburg Novosti states that a number of popular 
bards and ballad singers have been sent to the front 
who are to go from regiment to regiment and entertain 
the Russian soldiers. 

* * 


Depressed and Nervous from 
EXCESSIVE SMOKING AND DRINKING. 
HoRSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, a most valuable rem- 
edy for relieving the immediate ill effects of excessive 
smoking and drinking. It cures the heavy, dull head- 
ache, depression and languor, and induces restful sleep. 
~ e 


Feed Babies 


properly and they will be healthy and strong. The 
proper way to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is 
by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
It offers the maximum of digestibility, thus avoiding 
the troublesome diarrhceas and colics of infancy. 
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COMPLETE WRECK OF A $10,000 AUTOMOBILE—IN COLLISION WITH A NEW YORK TROLLEY- VAST THRONG WAITING TO VIEW THE BODY OF THE LATE SENATOR HOAR, WHICH LAY IN STATE 
— 4 7 — x > , 7 , ‘4 "i 7 a 
CAR—MACHINE OWNED BY I. L. REISS.—2#. J. MeParty, New York. IN THE CITY HALL AT HIS HOME, WORCESTER, MASS.—H. Greenwood, Massachusetts. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) A FAVORITE HALLOWEEN GAME AND A PRETTY AND PERSISTENT PLAYER. MAKING HIS JACK-0’-LANTERN FOR THE SPORT OF HALLOWEEN. 


J. R. C. Browning, Mass. Mrs, E. E. Trumbull, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—MASSACHUSETTS WINS. 


THE WEIRD HALLOWEEN FESTIVAL AND INTERESTING CURRENT EVENTS PICTURED BY ACCOMPLISHED CAMERISTS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 405.) 
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American Woman Tells of Strange Noises 


By Eleanor Franklin, our special correspondent in Japan 


October 27, 1904 


in Japan 
































PIPE-CLEANER WHOSE ODD CRIES ATTRACT THE NOTICE OF PATRONS. 


Fritz S. Brasch. 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, October 5th, 1904. 

ING-A-LING, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling! The meas- 

ured clang of a bell floats up through the trees to 
my veranda, which almost overhangs one of the busi- 
est streets in conglomerate Yokohama. Ting-a-ling, 
ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling ! three times again, and then a 
voice, describing a complete circle of sound, wails the 
one word: ‘‘ Soba.’’ I think it is a religious ceremo- 
nial of some kind and listen thoughtfully. The still, 
small noises of the city mingle strangely with the 
measured twang of the one bell, and the circling voice 
seems to float away to the unveiled splendor of the 
Oriental starlight. i think of Buddha, serene in the 
highest heavenly abode, and whisper the million- 
tongued adoration, ‘‘ Ho-ke-kyo!’’ ‘* The Sutra of the 
Lotos of the Good Law.’’ Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 
ting-a-ling ! Again the measured bell-clang in the 
night silence, and again the musical circling voice : 
** So-o-oba-a-a.’’ 

Long into the night I hear this most Eastern sound. 
When all the street noises have been hushed and only 
the night chorus. of small insects breaks the soft 
silence, at intervals the bell rings, and the voice, grow- 
ing louder in the increasing silence, cries: ‘* So-o- 
oba-a-a.’’ Many nights I have listened until my ear, 
grown used to the sound, has ceased to listen and al- 
most ceased to hear. Many a weird picture has floated 
before my mental vision drawn into an instant’s life 
by the arching cry, and many a bit of life-story I have 
idly woven about the human creature I have known 
was behind it, but to-night all my dreams are dispelled. 
Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling ! ‘‘ So-o-oba-a-a.”’ 

O Hida, my little round amah, was standing beside 
my chair. 

** What is that, O Hida, a begging priest ?’’ 

‘That? Oh, no; that’s a peddler. He sells soba, 
a kind of —what you call?—macaroni. It is very 
good.”’ 

I wonder what it is, this soft, Oriental, mystic in- 
fluence, alive in the air of Japan, which turns all things 
into fantastic poetry ? One hears everything so dis- 
tinctly. From far off across the gray-roofed city 
comes a sound, lute-like in its distance-softened sweet- 
ness, that I know is made by a vegetable vender who 
swings along the narrow streets under a great mush- 
room hat or bright yellow umbrella of oiled paper, 





JAPANESE BOY SINGER EARNING A LIVING 
IN THE STREETS.— Fritz S. Brasch. 


naked to the waist and straining under the weight of 
two loaded baskets hung from the ends of a long bam- 
boo pole which he balances upon his shoulders. It is 
a strange, sweet music that he makes, a questioning 
strain beginning at random and ending nowhere, after 
the manner of Oriental melody, and I am sorry when 
it floats away out of hearing or is drowned by the less 
soothing sound of the ever-present tom-tom. Oh, the 
tom-tom! The nerve-racking tom-tom! Does the 
man’s arm never get tired? And how does he manage 
to keep up such an evenly measured beating? If he 
would but change the tempo for an instant! Ta-a-ta, 
tump, tump, tump! Ta-a-ta, tump, tump, tump! ‘‘It 
is a public nuisance,’’ I say to my landlady. ‘‘Can’t 
it be stopped ?’’ 

““You cannot stop a man from making his living. 
That is music to Japanese ears, and he is selling re- 
freshments at a little decorated booth on the corner.”’ 

I go down into the street myself to see, and, sure 
enough, there is the brilliant little restaurant on 
wheels standing in the shadow of the china-shop on 
the corner. There are rows upon rows of brightly 
colored, many-shaped little sugar-cakes ranged upon 
the long, polished board. Then there is the ice-shaving 
machine and the ice all temptingly arrayed in clinging 
fern leaves. A pedestrian suddenly turns in from the 
crowded street, and, with a long apologetic indrawing 
of his breath, demands something. I wait to see what 
it may be, and am glad because the little kiddy in the 
chrysanthemum kimono who is beating the tom-tom 
gets interested, also, and stops the racket for a mo- 
ment. The old gentleman carefully lays aside the 
fern leaves, holds a tall glass under the ice-shaving 
machine, and in a moment has heaped it full of soft 
snowflakes. He sprinkles the top with sugar and, 
with the usual noisy intaking of his breath, hands it 
to the customer, who receives it with a like expression 
of Japanese appreciation. It doesn’t look good to me, 
but the thirsty man seems to enjoy it, and the kiddy, 
evidently satisfied with the transaction, begins the 
ta-a-ta, tump, tump, tump! again, and another cus- 
tomer comes to occupy the attention of the old one. 
How many such little refreshment booths there are in 
the streets of all Japanese cities, and how nearly alike 
they are, all decorated with bright lanterns—of the 
flag pattern mostly now, during these patriotic times 


STREET MUSICIANS IN THE JAPANESE METROPOLIS. 
Fritz S. Brasch. 


—and each one flying long pennants upon which are 
written—bills-of-fare likely—in fantastic black ideo- 
graphs. 

Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle! What a fussy, busy 
little sound comes here—a bunch of small bells ringing 
urgently. I know what thatis. One hears it often 
enough nowadays. It is war news, an extra, a tele- 
gram from the front which is printed upon wee sheets 
of paper and carried all over the city by running 
boys, who go silently except for the little bunch of 
bells which jingle so excitedly from their belts. How 
everybody comes running to see what the news may 
be! How they crowd in groups upon the corners, in 
the middle of the streets, anywhere—dozens of eager 
little brown people, all trying to read the little bit of 
paper at once! Somebody reads it aloud, but the 
others are not satisfied, and so it passes from hand 
to hand, and one looks to learn from the varying ex- 
pressions what the nature of the news may be, but 
one looks in vain—there is no expression at all. 
Simple stolidity, whether the news be joyful or sad. 
It is as if the Japanese, collectively and individually, 
had determined to remain unmoved throughout every- 
thing, treating reverses and victories with the same 
quiet dignity. I think when Port Arthur falls there 
must be a genuine burst of enthusiasm. They are 
preparing for it now, and flagstaffs are crossed upon 
all the principal streets, ready to bear the colors when 
the great news does come, as it must do soon. 

Boom, boom, boom! Across the city rolls the 
sonorous music of the temple bell upon the hill of Ise, 
near the Shinto shrine of Daijingu. It is a great 
bronze bell, hung low in an ancient moss-covered bell- 
tower, the graceful upturned eaves of which are sur- 
mounted by grinning, fantastic dolphins. Boom, boom, 
boom ! three times it strikes in warning to call the at- 
tention of the city, and then in measured music it tells 
the hour of the day. It has no clapper, this bronze 
bell, nor have any of the great bells of Japan. A great 
wooden beam suspended by ropes from the eaves of 
the tower is pulled back by a couple of priests and 
allowed to swing against the side of the bell. This 
produces the beautiful, mellow, almost tragic tone 
for which all the great Buddhist bells are so celebrated, 
and which seems to fill all the atmosphere of this strange 

Continued on page 405. 
































WOMAN SINGING AND APPEALING FOR ALMS. 
Fritz S. Brasch. 


THE STREET OF STRANGE NOISES IN YOKOHAMA. 
Franklin. 


FLUTE-PLAYING BUDDHIST, WITH STRANGE HEADGEAF, 
COLLECTING MONEY FOR HIS TEMPLE.— Fritz S. Brascl 
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HIS HALLOW EVE 











E heard them say the dead 
return ; 
Unseen he slipped away. 
Deserted in the moonlight pale 
The lonely high road lay. 
The thorny hedges as he passed 
Reached out and plucked his 
sleeve, 
The dry leaves danced around his 
feet— 
The night was Hallow Eve. 


SH ct 


447 MISS my mamma every 
day, 
And everywhere I go. 
I want to see her when she walks 
To-night, and tell her so; 
For if she knows I feel so sad ”’— 
He checked a sob of pain— 
“Perhaps she may come back 
from heav’n 
And live with us again.”’ 


a J 


ITH fearless feet and float- 
ing curls, 
And childish spirit brave, 
He tripped between the mossy 
mounds 
And knelt upon her grave. 








The gray mist gathered chill, 
The moon blew out her silver 
lamp, 
And all was dark and still. 


a a” 


O SLENDER, gentle hand 
put by 
The stone that weighed her 
down; 
No sweet, remembered face ap- 
peared 
Beneath a golden crown. 
From many a town-clock far and 
near 
The hour of midnight tolled ; 
The frost was white upon his 
frock, 
His lips were blue with cold. 


SS cH 


HEY found him in the early 
dawn. 
The baby features wore 
An angel’s smile, the snowy lids 
Were closed forevermore. 
They stooped and touched his 
waxen cheek 
And looked at one another. 
“The boy is safe,” they softly 
said, 
“This morning with his 








The night- wind sighed among 
the tombs, 


mother.”’ 
MINNA IRVING. 





Closing Chapter of a Craze. 


|F: AS THE director of the mint, George T. Rob- 

erts, says, there will never be another silver dol- 
lar coined in this country, a discreditable and calami- 
tous chapter in the country’s financial history has been 
closed. By the repeal, in November, 1893, of the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman law of 1890, the govern- 
ment stopped buying silver. Of the silver bullion 
bought under the act of 1890 all has been coined into 
silver dollars except a small quantity, which is to be 
used for subsidiary coinage. 

In the neighborhood of $560,000,000 in silver dol- 
lars has been coined, in the aggregate, and $462,000,- 
000 is in circulation in the shape of certificates, that 
amount of the white coin being held in the trust fund 
of the treasury, and of the $98,000,000 which is doing 
duty as coin a large proportion is constantly in the 
treasury. There is always great difficulty in inducing 
the people to use silver dollars. They much prefer the 
paper substitutes. The volume of the silver coin out- 
standing is frequently diminished materially by its 
holders sending it back to the treasury in paying debts 
to the government. The treasury cannot keep much 
of it in active circulation, but by stopping the issue of 
certificates of a smaller denomination than five dollars 
the amount of the standard-dollar coins which could be 
absorbed in the circulation could be increased. 

When, on February 28th, 1878, Congress passed, 
over President Hayes’s veto, the Bland-Allison limited 
silver-coinage act the government embarked on a policy 
which ultimately caused great enibarrassment to the 
treasury, inflicted much damage on business, and was 
a leading cause of the panic of 1893. Shortly after- 
ward it furnished an issue which disturbed the country 
more than any other question did since the overthrow 
of slavery by Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation of 
1863 and the Fifteenth Amendment of 1865. It was 
the burning question of 1896, and attracted a large 
amount of attention in 1900. 

In 1896, when the Republicans declared for the es- 
tablishment of the gold standard and the Democrats 
demanded the throwing open of the mints to silver 
without waiting for the aid or con- 














_.RECORD-BREAKING GROWTH OF CORN 
IN OKLAHOMA. 


TYPICAL STALK, IN THIS YEAR'S CROP, SIXTEEN FEET HIGH, AND 
SO STRONG THAT AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD BOY CLIMBED UP TO 
THE HUGE EARS WITHOUT BENDING IT.—Barde. 


party in this country will ever again dare to base an 
appeal for votes in a national campaign upon its ad- 
vocacy of the dangerous free-silver heresy. 


That Marvelous Corn Crop. 


Our CORN CROP of this year, if massed together, 

would cover sixty acres of ground to the depth of 
nearly sixteen hundred feet—a veritable mountain of 
corn over a third of amile high. If divided equally 
among the population of the earth it would give each 
person nearly two bushels. One practical result 
of the enormous corn crop ought to be a material 
reduction in the price of beef for home consumption, 
since it is the crop on which beef cattle are chiefly fed. 
In many parts of the West the harvest has been abun- 
dant, but in Oklahoma, especially, farmers this year are 
boastful of their corn crop. Favorable climatic condi- 
tions produced a record-breaking yield. In many in- 
stances the ears and stalks are of such unusual size as to 
be veritable curiosities. Ina field owned by Walter 
Mathews, a farmer near the town of Mulhall, in Logan 
County, an eleven-year-old boy weighing eighty pounds 
climbed a stalk to a height of four feet, without its 
bending with him. The stalk was strongly rooted, 
and about sixteen feet high. The boy’s feat is shown 
in the accompanying picture. While the growth in 
Oklahoma was exceptional, no traveler through the 
West this fall could fail to be impressed with the vast- 
ness of the corn area and the immensity of the crop. 


Maine as the Hunter’s Paradise. 


HE ENORMOUS pine forests of Maine are attract- 
ing sportsmen from all directions, but there is 
plenty of room in its vast hunting-grounds. Deer are 
more plentiful than for several previous seasons, and 
moose are still to be found. Foxes and game birds, bear, 
wild cats, woodcock, and partridge are to be had, some 
of them in great abundance. The best of it all is that 
the hunter can now reach a point within a few miles of 
the forest, in a Pullman on a first-class railroad, and 
then take an exhilarating ride on a buckboard through 
the pine- and spruce-laden atmosphere of the most 
wonderful health-giving region of the country. A 
tramp of a few miles, and then the hunter is in his 
paradise. Starting at Bemis, one 





sent of any other nation, the crisis 
came. McKinley’s victory in 1896 
gave the Republicans a chance to 
carry out their promise, which they 
did in the act of March 14th, 1900, 
and that statute, which was ratified 
at the polls by the victory for Mc- 
Kinley in November of that year, 
established the gold standard irrev- 
ocably as long as the Republicans 
are in power. The Republican policy 
on silver, as declared in 1896 and 
1900, has received such emphatic 
indorsement by the American people 
that the Democrats, in their national 
platform of 1904, in spite of the 
Strong objections to it of the Ne- 
braska free-silver champion and his 
followers, did not dare assail it. 

The exhaustion of the bullion set 
apart for silver-dollar coinage and 
the acquiescence of the Democrats 
in the Republican policy in estab- 
lishing the gold basis close an im- 
portant episode in American financial 
annals. The American people have 
learned their financial lesson well, 
and it is not likely now that any 





WORLD’S-FAIR EXCURSIONISTS MEET WITH A TERRIBLE FATE. 


FEARFUL COLLISION OF A PASSENGER TRAIN BOUND FOR ST. LOUIS WITH A FREIGHT TRAIN ON THE MIS- 
SOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD, NEAR WARRENSBURG, MO., INTERLOCKING THE ENGINES, TELESCOPING 
A COACH, KILLING TWENTY-NINE PERSONS, AND INJURING FIFTY-FOUR. 


can enter the famous Rangeley and 
Dead River regions. Or, starting 
from Boston, one can go through 
to Greenville, whence departure may 
be made for the great hunting sec- 
tion surrounding it and furnishing 
a delightful camping-ground. The 
newest section of Maine’s sporting 
grounds is reached by the Washing- 
ton County Railroad. It is a dense 
wilderness of vast size, never yet 
penetrated except by lumbermen and 
straggling sportsmen. All this 
magnificent hunting region is fully 
described in the beautiful illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘ Fishing and Hunting,’’ 
which the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, has just issued, accom- 
panied by a booklet of the condensed 
fish and game laws of all northern 
New England and Canada. Our 
readers can obtain a copy of this 
booklet, free of charge, by mention- 
ing LESLIE’S WEEKLY, inclosing a 
two-cent stamp, and addressing the 
General Passenger Agent of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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66 HAT A perfect housekeeper Mrs. So-and-So 
is,’’? remarked one woman to another over 
the social ‘‘ cup o’ tea.’’ 

Mrs. Gadd pricked up her ears at once and whetted 
her already too sharp tongue on another lettuce sand- 
wich, and by way of conversation asked : 

‘* Who is that you are saying such perfectly lovely 
things about ?’’ 

‘*Why, Mrs. Tidy,’’ replied the first speaker. ‘‘I 
called there yesterday, and I never saw such a ‘pink 
of perfection’ as her house was. She certainly is a 
splendid housekeeper, and so young, too. You know 
she was married only a few months ago, and she had 
never turned her hand to anything like housework be- 
fore. Her mother was so indulgent and took a certain 
kind of pride in keeping knowledge of housework from 
her girls. However, she is my ideal now, and I am 
dying to know her secret.”’ 

“*Oh, fudge !’’ retorted Mrs. Gadd, sharply, “‘ but 
her house is so ‘spick and span’ that no one is at 
peace within. The domestic barometer is always ’way 
down in that house, and I know what I am talking 
about. If the members of her family have privileges 
or pleasures at home you would require an X-ray to 
find them. I am sure they will all succumb to nervous 
prostration some day as a result of too much house- 
keeping. For my part I do not think Mrs. Tidy’s 
superior-housekeeping air and polish of manner make 
her household machinery run smoother, or her house 
appear cleaner than any one else’s. You are preju- 
diced in her favor and of course blind to her faults. I 
admit she is a perfect mush of good nature, which, in 
my opinion, is unbearable.’’ 

She added: ‘* Let me tell you how a friend keeps 
house and makes a home at the same time. Now, 
listen, ladies! I will not tell you who she is, but she 
has arrived at the station called * Perfect Success’ on 
the wings of experience. She is a model home-maker, 
which, after all, is the only and important thing, as 
you must all admit,’’ and she winked knowingly at her 
listeners, as they beheld her from a safe distance, where 
she still sipped of the beverage so conducive to con- 
geniality and gossip. 

** Her house always looks as if people live in it and 
not as if it is kept for exhibition, and at the same time 
there is not a bit of dust to be seen. Her furniture 
and hardwood floors look as if they were freshly pol- 
ished, and there is a ‘homy’ air about the arrangement 
of everything. Her curtains look as crisp and fresh 
as a new ten-dollar bill, and there are unmistakable 
evidences of comfort all through her house. Her hus- 
band simply adores his home. He never thinks of go- 
ing to the club unless she can accompany him, and he 
is seldom, if ever, detained at his office by business so 
urgent that he finds it impossible to get home to din- 
ner. It is really very funny how many men who live 
in ‘ spick-and-span’ houses, where an atmosphere of 
stiffness and unyielding rules permeates, are suddenly 
called out of town, or delayed in town, on account of 
urgent and pressing business. ”’ 

Whereupon théy all looked wise and said nothing, 
while Mrs. Gadd continued in a self-satisfied manner. 
She heid the strict attention of her listeners until she 
was obliged to stop a moment to “‘ steam up,’”’ as the 
chauffeur would say, when every niche and cranny in 
the room echoed with the question: ‘‘ Who is this 
very remarkable woman —this wonderful home-maker, 
who can keep her husband home at nights? Her 
name should be spread abroad, and should descend 
through generations of housekeepers and home-makers 
long after she has outlived her splendid usefulness. 
Who is she and how does she do it ?’’ 

“*T will try and illustrate just what I mean, if you 
will all be patient,’’ replied Mrs. Gadd. ‘‘ You all 
know, to begin with, that to be a good housekeeper 
implies a great deal, but to be a good home-maker 
implies even more. A woman is required to have a 
rather broad knowledge of household economics, dif- 
ferent kinds of foods and drinks, sanitation, etc. 
There are so many things a housekeeper ought to 
know and so many things she ought to neglect. For 
instance, how many of us give thought to the way in 
which dusting is done? I am safe in saying that nine 
out of every tenof us donot. To stir up the dust with 
a feather duster or a piece of cheese-cloth is an ac- 
kn«wwledged error in hygienic housekeeping. There is 
30 tnuch to say about germ-filled dust that I cannot be- 
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gin to expatiate further upon it, but dangerous 
microbes lurk everywhere in dust. 

** How many cases of typhoid and other dread- 
ful fevers do we have among us as a result of 
neglected refrigerators ? They are allowed to 
gather a slimy, green substance which, under 
the microscope, reveals myriads of germs. 
These are but trifles in the mind of the average 
housekeeper, but such neglect is but little short 
of criminal, and there should be a penalty at- 
tached to it by the health board. 

‘‘Then, there are the sinks and all the waste- 
pipes. They also quickly gather a sediment 
which soon begins to make its presence known 
by its smell. These very prosaic, but equally 
necessary, adjuncts to our kitchen and laundry 
need frequent applications of lye and hot water. 
There are foreign accumulations in the minor 
parts of the drains which encourage disease and 
should be looked after religiously. 

‘* A good housekeeper must also possess power 
over her servants and be able to manage them per- 
fectly. She must also have control over the members 
of her household and be able to manage them, but in 
an entirely different way. She must have more or less 
executive ability and be agreeable under all circum- 
stances. When everything goes wrong, and the head 
of the house insists on rigid economy on account of 
business losses, the housekeeper, if she be the wife, 
should respond cordially and sympathetically. Of 
course she has a perfect right to complain and ask 
paterfamilias to cut off his use of tobacco, expensive 
lunches, theatre seats, etc., but the truly good wife 
never does. I call this last an attribute of the per- 
fect home-maker, as well as of the diplomatic house- 
keeper. 

“* Home-making is high art, and the secret of it 
does not lie in expensive furnishings and elaborate en- 
tertaining. Home may represent all of this and more, 
or it may mean a couple of rooms on the top floor of 
an apartment house. It is made by the consideration 
of necessities and essentials, and placing them above 
everything else. The happiness, the welfare, and the 
comforts of the family must be provided for, and any- 
thing short of this is but a shelter and a makeshift of 
a home. 

** And last, but not least, freedom,’’ continued Mrs. 
Gadd, with added enthusiasm, ‘‘is the axis upon which 
the wheel of perfect home-life revolves. The true 
home-maker will not have anything in her house which 
she considers too good for her husband and children to 
use. She teaches them, however, how to use it. In fact, 
she furnishes her house with a view of making the 
family comfortable, and, at the same time, creating a 
satisfying and pleasing picture for the eye. But her 
husband’s comfort is her first consideration. Aside 
from the privilege and freedom of the entire house, 
she furnishes him a cozy little room, in which she 
places all the little things that so delight the heart of 
aman. Sometimes these rooms are dubbed ‘dens,’ 
and sometimes they are called ‘ wigwams,’ especially 
if they are furnished with Indian trappings. In either 
case she is certain to have a desk well equipped with 
the necessary accessories for correspondence, and I 
am positive, too, she never snoops over his desk in his 
absence, except to see that the maid keeps it in per- 
fect order.’’” Whereupon Mrs. Gadd snickered sug- 
gestively. 

** He has a tabaret or two, upon which he can find 
his pipes, cigarettes, tobaccos, matches, and ash-re- 
ceivers. Near these is a large, comfortable divan, 
with an inexpensive, but effective and serviceable, 
Turkish rug, with pillows galore. She insists that 
quantities of soft, downy sofa-pillows, in bright, cheery 
colors, shall lend an air of good-feilowship to a room. 
And their crumpled condition every morning shows 
how enormously he appreciates them. He has an 
afghan or Indian blanket, to throw over him while 
reclining among his pillows, if necessary. 

“*The room chosen for the husband’s den has a 
great open fireplace, and this offers him further cheeri- 
ness on chilly evenings, as the big logs burn and crackle 
to extend a great inducement for his evening’s com- 


panionship. There is a large chair awaiting him be- 


fore the open fire and close to a table where his 
choicest books are to be had. His reading-lamp is 
there, too, clean and ready for the evening’s duty. 
His card-table is not noticeably absent, but very much 
in evidence. Now, do not be shocked when I tell you 
that behind a pretty screen in one corner of this room 
stands an inoffensive-looking little locker. 

** Of course the locker is not an absolute necessity 
to good home-making, you will understand, but Mrs. 
So-and-So is of a very independent nature, and does 
not care so much for the opinion of fault-finding neigh- 
bors as she does for the creature comforts of her hus- 
band, and as soon as she discovered that he cared to 
have something exhilarating in his home she deter- 
mined to give him the full liberty of it in his den. 
Yes ; I know there are people in the world who would 
criticise my friend very harshly for such compromising 
concessions, and would consider the example a very 
bad one for both the husband and the children, but she 
always argues that it is no worse for a man to have 
what he wishes in his own home than it is to oblige 
him to go to a friend’s house or the club or the hotel 
for it. 

“* Not less important are the comforts of smoking- 
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jacket and slippers, which 
are always in plain view as 
he enters his sanctuary. 
You know, and so does 
every other thoughtful wo- 
man, that these small items 
are not luxuries for the 
pampering of men’s de- 
praved tastes, but necessities. When a man maintains a 
home, defraying its expenses, putting his strength and 
interest into his business, toiling early and late that 
he may make his wife and children happy and comfort- 
able, he is entitled to all the considerations that the 
family can muster. And a man is not slow to appre- 
ciate little attentions, and the one who takes advan- 
tage of such kindnesses and proves unappreciative of 
them is the exception to the rule.’”’ Mrs. Gadd was 
too intently absorbed in her own conversation to hear 
a member of the party exclaim: ‘‘ Admitting all you 
say to be true, Mrs. Gadd, there is still a possibility 
of the ‘hominess’ of this house all being confined to 
one room—his lordship’s den. There are a number of 
other rooms in a well-regulated house. How about 
these ? How does she diffuse the perfect home feel- 
ing of which you speak through them? She may be 
an absolute Philistine so far as the ‘hominess’ of her 
living-rooms are concerned.’’ 

‘* Her whole house,’’ said Mrs. Gadd, “‘ is for habi- 
tation, and there is no place reserved for strangers ; 
the best of it is none too good for her family. The 
drawing-room, music-room, and library are all open to 
the family at all times. There is another practical 
demonstration of my friend’s capability as a home- 
maker, and one reason why her house always looks 
tidy in wet and snowy weather. In the plan of her 
house there is an allowance for what she calls an 
emergency-room, where are stored all of the over- 
shoes, umbrellas, mackintoshes, coats, and hats for 
rainy days, an extra pair of shoes for each member of 
the household, and an extra pair of socks or stockings. 

‘* There are a number of pigeon-holes large enough 
to hold a cap, a pair of rubbers, a pair of shoes, and 
extra socks. Each box bears the name of the owner, 
so there is absolutely no confusion in a rush; every- 
one knows where to put his or her belongings. On 
one side of this room is a bicycle-rack, in case any 
member of the family rides a wheel. In a locker can 
be found automobile coats, caps, and goggles. This 
does away with tracking and trailing wet clothes into 
the living part of the house, and Mrs. So-and-So says 
this room saves her maid more work than any one 
would imagine. Thisis another point in favor of home- 
making as well as housekeeping, a point that many 
housekeepers who are justly esteemed especially care- 
ful often fail in. 

“*I fancy I hear some critic say: ‘Rather broad 
and extravagant ideas—liberal to a fault’; butif these 
critics will lay aside their prejudice for the time and 
allow truth to have full swing they must admit that 
Mrs. So-and-So’s assertions are none too sweep- 
ing. As so much of the comfort of the house depends 
upon the servants, I always see to it personally that their 
rooms are comfortable and cozy, extending to every 
incentive to their pride in keeping them clean and 
wholesome as well as attractive. If there is not elec- 
tricity or gas in their quarters I make it a point to see 
that they are provided with good lamps for sewing or 
reading, and that an occasional daily paper is slipped 
into their apartments. This gives me also a legitimate 
excuse for looking into the condition of their rooms. 
They soon learn to expect me, and are more careful to 
keep them neat and tidy. This little attention has 
proven a trail to domestic peace in our household. 

‘*Of course it goes without saying that the house- 
keeper or the home-maker cannot attain perfection 
in her home any more than her husband or brother can 
attain perfection in his business, and we must settle 
with ourselves at the start just what we will do and 
what we will expect. No doubt.the best of us have 
wrong ideas and incorrect methods which we would do 
well to consider. The post-graduate housewife and 
the young bride in her elementary education in house- 
work will alike find difficulties to be overcome before 
a satisfactory high degree of efficiency in home-making 
is reached.”’ 





An Electric Cow-milker. 


HE APPLICATIONS of electricity are now many 
and various, and the possibilities of a still wider 
and more varied use are almost beyond conception; but 
probably few have thought of the electric agent 4s 
a substitute for the old-fashioned method of milking 
cows. But our consular agent at Gens, Germany, 10 
a report to the State Department, describes an electric 
apparatus for milking cows actually in use in that part 
of Germany. In this contrivance rubber hoods are 
attached to the udder of the cow. These hoods are 
connected with a vessel for receiving the milk by 
means of a rubber tube, from which the air is e*- 
hausted by means of the electrical device. It 1s 
claimed that the suction thus secured resembles very 
closely the sucking of a calf, and that for this reason 
the cow ‘‘lets down”’ her milk more freely than when 
milked by hand. It is also claimed that absolute clean- 
liness of the milk may be secured when this method 0: 
milking is employed. 
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written with conciseness and author- 
ity, deals with the matters of the 
hour, pertaining to Stock and Bond 
Investments. Upon request, your 
name goes on our mailing list. 
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JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
30 Broad Street 
New York City 
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DEPARTMENT _ OF FINANCE, BUREAU 
FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, NO. 57 
CHAMBERS STREET, BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTAN, NEW YORK, OCT. 1. 1904 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Assessment Rolls of Real Estate and Personal Prop- 
erty in the City of New York for the year 1904 and 
the warrants for the collection of taxes have been 
delivered to the undersigned, and that all the taxes 


MONDAY, OCT. 3, 1904, at the office of the Receiver 


is located, as follows: 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
Chambers Street, Manhattan, N. Y. 
BOROUGH OF THE BRONX, corner Third 
and Tremont Avenues, The Bronx, N. Y. 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, Rooms 2, 4, 6, 
and 8, Municipal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BOROUGH OF QUEENS, corner Jackson 
Avenue and Fifth Street, Long Island City, 
i. 5: 


BOROUGH OF RICHMOND, corner of Bay 
and Sand Streets, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 





In case of payment during October the person 
so paying shall be entitled to the benefits men- 
tioned in section 915 of the Greater New York 
Charter (Chapter 378, Laws 1897), viz.: A de- 
duction of interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 


annum between the day of such payment and the | 


lst day of December next. 

ALL BILLS PAID DURING OCTOBER 
MUST BE REBATED BEFORE CHECKS ARE 
DRAWN FOR PAYMENT. 

When checks are mailed to the Receiver of Taxes 
they must be accompanied by addressed envelopes 
with postage prepaid in order to ensure return 
of receipted bills by mail. 

Checks dated Oct. 3 should be mailed to the 
Receiver as soon as possible after bills have been 
received by the taxpayer. 

DAVID E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes. 
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United Coal Company 
Bonds. 


Write for Circular No. H 25 
Giving Full Particulars 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INVESTMENT BONDS ONLY. NO STOCKS. 
JAS. S. KUHN, President 
L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec’y and Treas. 


Paid-up Capital, - - $200,000.00 
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He wanted everything in sight, but 
could not reconcile his expenditures with 
his duty to his family. He then fully in- 
sured his life. After that he had many 
pleasures without any pricks of con- 
science, 

PENN MuTUuAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 








--INCORPORATE... 
Maine Laws the most liberal. Investigate. 
MAURICE W. LORD, Corp. Cler\ 
Hayford Block, - Belfe st, Motive. 
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_ [NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
A No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular | 


subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


WHEN THE stock market starts on 


an upward movement, unexpect- 
edly and apparently inopportunely, to the 
astonishment of all the old stagers and 
the conservative veterans of the Street, 
it usually winds up in only one way. The 
remarkable rise, which began early in 
the summer and was accentuated with 
each passing week, was made possible 
by the solid backing of great financial 
institutions which assured to the manip- 
ulators abnormally low rates for money 
until after the close of the year. These 
manipulators protected themselves by 
loans extending until after January lst, 
in some instances, and in all cases until 
after the presidential election. They be- 
lieved, and still believe, that Roosevelt’s 
election and the prospects of that elec- 
tion before it takes place, must lead the 
public into Wall Street, and they are 
ready, whenever the public comes in, to 
let the public stay in while the manipula- 
tors quietly get out. 

That the public is coming into the 
market was evidenced recently by the 
rise in many low-priced and purely spec- 
ulative stocks. There were good rea- 
sons, apparently, for the rise in Amalga- 
mated, in Union Pacific, and Reading, 


| and justification, also, it now -appears, 


for the rise in some other railway secu- 
rities, based on the continuance of earn- 
ings almost up to the best record. Some 
part of these earnings undoubtedly must 
be credited to the stimulus the St. Louis 
exposition has given to passenger traffic. 
Some of it is due to the high prices of 


on said Assessment Rolls are due and payable on | eer and cotton, which have given to 
the farmers of the West and South more 


of Taxes in the borough in which the property | 
NO. 57} 


spending money than they expected to 
have. 

I am told by a very observant business 
man that the war in the far East has 
added greatly to the demands on our 
mills and factories, both for food and 
manufacturing products, in certain lines. 
Little has been heard in public about 
this matter because of the desire on the 
part of both the Russian and Japanese 
authorities, 
whom they are purchasing contraband 
goods, that nothing shall be disclosed 
concerning them. In the iron industry 
a little progress is reported, but not 
much—not nearly sufficient to account 
for the rise in the Steel Trust shares. 
Those who recall the terms under which 
the Steel Trust syndicate guaranteed the 
flotation of the preferred stock con- 
version scheme had anticipated that a 
tremendous effort would be made to put 
up both the preferred stock and the new 


| 5 per cent. bonds ; for, on the hearing of 


the case, when it was brought before 
the courts, it was disclosed that the syn- 
dicate which guaranteed the stock-con- 
version scheme and which had to provide 
$20,000,000 in cash had acquired about 
$80,000,000 of preferred stock, for which 
it had paid about 94, and, in order to come 
out even, it would have to sell the new 


| bonds at that figure. 


The tremendous loss these syndicaters 
stood in to incur when the Steel Trust 
passed the dividend on the common, and 
did not earn, though it paid, the dividend 
on the preferred, may be easily inferred, 
for we recall that the preferred shares 
fell to little more than 50, and the bonds 
to less than 70. The reason why divi- 
dends on Steel preferred were paid 
partly out of the surplus is clear. 
Morgan syndicate did not dare reduce or 
pass the dividend for fear the bottom of 
the stock would drop out. When the 
cheapness of money was assured, this 
syndicate, co-operating with others also 
loaded with indigestibles, secured the 
services of the most adroit, courageous, 
and unscrupulous manipulator on Wall 
Street, and intrusted their destinies to 
him. They furnished the money. He 
was to make the market. That is whyl 
have advised my readers, on the recent 
rise, to bear in mind that Steel preferred 
was probably to be put on a parity with 
the Steel 5 per cent. bonds, and that 
the latter would be marked up to as 
nearly the price the syndicate paid for 
the preferred stock as possible. 

After the syndicate has made itself 
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whole, however, the Steel Trust shares 
and bonds will belong to ‘‘ the dear 
public,’’ and the latter can take care 
of them, if it will. I still believe that 
the Steel Trust was capitalized on the 
basis of a boom, which did not take 
into account, as I pointed out at the time, 
the tremendously lean years which always 
follow good years in the iron industry. 
The causes that operated for the advance 
in the Steel shares and bonds were not 
the same as those that caused the advance 
in Union Pacific and Reading. The con- 
trol of Union Pacific turned out to be 
the key to the difficulty growing out of 
the famous merger case, and when the 
facts are fully disclosed it will be found 
that the contest for control had much to 
do with the advance of Union Pacific. The 
control of Reading, too, has been more or 
less contested for, and the possibility that 
there might be a tremendous struggle for 
the possession of the Erie, with its valu- 
able lines running straight through from 
Chicago to New York, has madethat stock 
a favorite with speculators, in spite of a 
decline in net earnings during the last 
fiscal year of over $3,250,000. 
Adventitious circumstances, therefore, 
have assisted manipulation materially, 
and the concurrence of both these factors 
has resulted in a fair-sized bull market 
several months before it was anticipated. 


Can it be sustained until after the presi- | 
And how long there- | 
after? Letters I receive clearly indicate | 


dential election ? 


that the public is anxious once more to 
buy stocks. Brokers, during the past 
few weeks, have had fresh evidences of 
a buying movement. Low-priced indus- 
trials, as well as railway shares, are be- 
ing sought for much more than they have 
been, and there are those who believe 
that after the rise in the railway shares 


—placing many of the best on a 4 per. 


cent. basis— an advance in industrial 
preferred stocks and common shares 
which pay dividends will follow, and a 
sympathetic advance in all the ‘‘ cats and 
dogs ’’ of the Street. When this condi- 
tion has been reached manipulation will 
cease, because the manipulators will be 
well out of the market and only anxious 
to get in again on a lower level; for the 


very influences that have made money . 
abnormally cheap to these manipulators | 


will then conspire to make it dear. 

We have seen by the recent incident in 
Berlin how suddenly the money-market 
can change. The extraordinary rise in in- 
terest rates at the German capital on a 


recent occasion proves what I have said | 


in reference to the world-wide demand 
for cash. Where is the money to be ob- 
tained to carry on the expensive warfare 
in the East, costing over $2,000,000 a 


day, and actually wasting or destroying | 
beyond recovery the greater part of this ? | 


The Japanese 6 per cent. bonds sold in 
this country have sharply declined. Japan 
is in urgent need of funds. How much 
will she have to pay to get them? Does 
any one in America want her bonds, either 
on a basis of 7 or 8 per cent.? And where 
will Russia obtain her loans? Is the 
shadow of these forthcoming demands 
for cash darkening the money market all 
over Europe? And if the war bonds of 
one great first-class Power and of an- 
other great second-class Power are 
offered at the rate of from 5 to 7 per 
cent., how attractive will American se- 
curities look on a 4 per cent. basis? 
These are questions that must be con- 
sidered, especially at a time when the 
surplus reserves of the New York banks 
are rapidly disappearing. A sharp rise 
in money rates may come quite as unex- 
pectedly here as in Berlin, and the first 
effect will be here, as it was there, a 
sharp decline in the price of our securi- 
ties. 

And so I again advise my readers to 
proceed with caution, not to trade on 
slender margins, but to accept a profit 
and be satisfied to go in the market 
again on a reaction for another profit, if 
possible. The longer the bull movement 
continues, the greater the need of con- 
servatism. I doubt if it can run much 
longer, because of manifold signs felt, 
rather than seen, of ‘‘a tired feeling ”’ 


in the market and of a greater disposi- | 
tion to take profits rather than to run | 


new risks. 


“E. Z.,”’ New Milford, Conn.: Your nameand nom | 
de plume should accompany each inquiry. Bear in | 


mind the vast number of letters I receive. 
“D.C.,” Providence, R. L: 
and Telegraph ranged last year from 117 1-2 to 169, 


and this year has been down to 121. It is regarded as 
a fairly well secured stock, giving good returns to 


its owners 
Coutinued on page 402. 
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The present diamond market 

is such that it would pay 

anyone to make Christmas / 
selections now. be 


The Loftis’ System 


is the one successful system. 
WHY? Because it is Quick, 
Easy and Confidential. 


The distant buyer simply selects a Diamond 
Watch or other article trom our catalogue and 
before he could hardly expect its arrival it is 
handed to him at his home, place of business, or, 
if he prefers, at his express office. All express 
chargesare paid by us. Weassumeal! the expense 
andrisk of submitting our goods forinspectionand 
approval, knowing that in nine cases out of tena 
sale willresult, Wesend out Diamondsand Watches 
that tell their own story and sell themselves. All 
we ask is the ee of submitting them toin- 
telligent and impartial people—people who can 
discriminate in qualities, workmanship and prices, 


About Paying for Your Selection. 
If what we send meets your entire approval you 
y one-fifth ondelivery and keep the article, send- 
ng the balance to us direct( we have nocollectors) 
in eight equal monthly payments. These terms 
make anyone’scredit good, for any honest person 
can and will meet these small pay ments promptly. 
This system permits us to open an account and do 
business with all classes and conditions of people. 
The ten dollar a week employeis just as welcome 
asacustomer on our books as is his wealthy em- 
loyer. Every Diamond sold by us is accompanied 
by a signed certificate, guaranteeing its quality 
and value, and we will always accept the Diamond 
asso much money in payment for other goods or 

a larger Diamond. 


An Invitation. 

If you visit the St. Louis Exposition we invite you 
to vinlt and inspect our magnificent exhibit—the 
largest and finest display of diamondsand precious 
stonesevermadein America,and probably the most 
interesting and valuable exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. Our diamond cutters at work, will gladly 
and courteously show you every process of cleay- 
ing, cutting and polishing, from the rough dia- 
monds in the blue earth, as taken from the mines 
in South Africa, to the perfectly cut and polished 
gems. Do not fail to see it. 

Our Early Fall Catalogue is just off the press 
and a copy will be sent free for the asking. It is 
the most beautiful and interesting book of the 
kind published, and contains a complete history 
of the Diamond from mine to wearer. 


LOFTIS BROS. €>CO. (isis 
Diamond Cutters and Mafg. Jewelers 
Dept. L 16 92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency, Chicago 








FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


ALFRED M. LAMAR, 


BANHER. 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 





MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
STOCKS—-GRAIN—-COTTON. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We will be pleased to send you our Market Letrer 


and give you our views on any stock in which you are 
interested. Address inquiries to Statistical Department. 





JACOB BERRY 


Jacob 


42 BROADWAY, 


H. L. BENNET 
EST. 1865 


Berry & Co. 


ew York Cons. Stock £xchange 

Mem bers< New York Produce Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

NEW YORK 

MINT ARCADE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
Execute orders on marginal account or for investment 


in all markets. 
Inquiries on financial matters solicited. 








| Leading mining and financial paper, givin 
| from all 
most reliable information on the mining and oil a 





American Telephone | 


FREE. 


all the news 
the mining districts, and containing latest and 


ny com panies, dividends, etc. jab | investor shoul 
ve it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 





WORTH READING 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER 


It shows you the road to success. 
it at tape you making bad investments. 
It leads you to good investments. 
It’s the stepping stone to a successful life. 
It’s mailed on request. Six months free. 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER, 
DEPT. 64 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


12% DIVIDENDS 


PAYABLE QUARTERLY, 

Jan. 20th, April 20th, July 20th and October 20th. 
SAFE AS A SAVINGS BANK. 
INVESTMENT GUARANTEED. 
AETNA INVESTMENT CO., 
709 Tacoma Buliding, e Chicage, ULL 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce *s admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Sexology 


strated 


Contains in one volume— 













Knowledge a Yo me Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Y« ishan hould Have. 
Knowledyve a Va os I | Have 
Knowledye a Father S! ld Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 

Knowleage a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have 

Knowle ige a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
—By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Cold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for “ Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue ef books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 23 PHILADELPHIA 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 
skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s no free 
alkali in Pears.’ Only 
good soap and pure. 


Sold here and abroad. 














Life-insurance Suggestions. 
LNOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’”’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
[7 IS a matter to be borne in mind by 
all who are tempted to enter any one of 
the fraternal and assessment orders that 
these concerns are not subject to the 
strict supervision and regulation exer- 
cised by most State governments over 
the regular-line companies. Why this 
should be so I cannot stop to explain, 
but such is the fact. In addition to their 
own self-imposed restrictions and safe- 
guards the standard companies are so 
hedged about at every point by super- 
visory and regulative laws that, as in the 
case of national banks, the public is prac- 
tically guaranteed against wrongdoing 
in this quarter and consequent imposi- 
tions, frauds, and losses. 
cally impossible now for an unsound and 
untrustworthy insurance company to do 
business under the system of inspection 
and regulation imposed upon them in 
most States. Not so with the fraternal 
assessment societies. As the history of 
these concerns repeatedly shows, and as 
their members are constantly learning, to 
their cost, their organization is often 
based on a mere shell, on a platform of 
pretense and misrepresentation, so that 
when the collapse comes no one can be 
held criminally responsible, and the vic- 
tims are left without redress. So, for 
this reason, among many others, invest- 


A 
“LIKLY” 
BAG 


or Trunk expresses 
distinction 





Two-Story 
Club Bag 


A combination 
of traveling 
bag and suit 
case. Each 
compartment 
entirely separ- 
ate. One of 
the many spe- 
cialties de- 
scribed in our 
catalogue. 








detail. For sixty 
years, we have been 
setting the standard. 


Our goods can be found at 
most dealers, or may be ordered 
direct from our factory. We 
will take pleasure in mailing you 
our Catalogue, upon request. 
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(ors in life insurance should turn a deaf 

| ear to the blandishments of the benefici- 

|ary societies, ‘‘charm they never so 
wisely.’’ Their conditions and require- 
ments may be temptingly cheap and 
easy, but how about their guarantees for 
the future? Aye, there’s the rub! 


“V..”’ Parsons, Kan.: There is little difference 

| nowadays between stock and mutual companies, as 

most all of them are conducted on the mutual plan. 

‘B..” Pittsburg, Penn.: I cannot recommend it. 

Advise you to deal only with the strongest and best 

companies, whose experience has justified public 
confidence i in them. 

*D.,”’ Stephenville, Tex.: 1. It is a small company, 
with a pretty heavy cost of management, and doing 
a moderate business. 2. I prefer an older and a 
stronger company. : 

B. M.,”’ Philadelphia: The company is hardly 
two years old, is an experiment, and its success 
depends on how the new scheme will take with the 
public. I certainly do not believe in it. Life insur- 

| ance should be an investment, not a speculation. 

% ”’ Seneca Falls, N. Y.: The Mutual Life is one 
of the safest and strongest companies, and your 
policy will give you as good results as you could ob- 

| tain anywhere and at as low a cost in a company of 
the highest character. What it will return to you 
eventually must be shown by the guarantees of the 
policy 


“T..”* Cleveland: 1. I do not believe in the scheme, 


and the parties behind it have not the highest rating. 
2. For temporary benefit they may have their uses, 
but they ought not to be your main reliance. 3. Not 
a large company, but appears to be doing an increas- 
ing business. I prefer an older and stronger com- 
pany. 

“ Inquirer, 


” Zanesville, O.: I would not advise a 


| policy in any fraternal or assessment order, if you 


want it as a permanent thing. If only for tempo- 
rary insurance, the fraternal organization might be 
satisfactory. Eventually you will find its rates must 
go up, while in an old-line company they are fixed 
and permanent. Your assessment policy will have 
no value if you drop it, while a policy in an old-line 
company, after the first year, will have a value in 


| paid-up insurance, so that the extra cost is a sort of 


investment on your part. 


’ Beaver Falls, Penn.: I have frequently ex- 


| pressed myself regarding the insurance feature of 


| the fraternal benevolent orders. 


At the outset they 


| offer insurance at very low rates, because, at the 
| beginning, they have little or no death losses, but 


It is practi- | 


In every | 


with the lapse of time, as the death-rate increases, 
assessments must increase, and the history of all 
fraternal orders has shown that eventually this in- 
crease must inflict such hardship that a majority of 
the members will rebel. In taking out a life-insur- 
ance policy it is wiser to fix the premium at the out- 
set and know that your policy becomes more valu- 
able from year to year, rather than to take a policy 
requiring a constant increase of cost and having a 
lessening value. Old-line life insurance costs more 
because the old-line companies accumulate a sur- 
plus, but this surplus is the property of the policy- 
holders, and a policy always has a value, even if it 
lapses by reason of non-payment of dividends; but 
when you drop a policy in a fraternal assessment 
order it becomes worthless. 


Ki. Maren, 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Coatinued from page 401. 


“* Howard,” Maryland: The annual report, it is 
said, will make a better showing, and this may be 
helpful. 

B.,”’ Asheville, Wis.: 1. I never heard of the 
so-called “security” company and would have 
nothing to do with the scheme. 2. Do not recom- 
mend it. 

“H.,”’ Kennett Square, Penn.: 1. Conservative 
Stock-exchange houses do not do that sort of busi- 
ness. 2. It would look like a fairly good gamble, 
provided the maker of the “ put” is all right. If 
he should welch, it would leave you in bad shape 

“Winn,” Flushing: 1. A profit is an casaitent 
thing to take, especially on a speculative stock with 
little prospect of dividends ahead. 2. After the 
tremendous rise that the Steel shares have had I 
prefer something else that has not joined in the ad- 
vance. 

“W.,” St. Louis: 
tan Street Railway have no such guarantee as that 
behind the Manhattan Elevated, nor does the Metro- 
politan earn a surplus over the guaranteed divi- 
dend, as Manhattan does. The latest report of the 
former showed a deficit. 2. Such a circular was 
war but not explained. 

. H.,’”’ New York: There is no teacher like ex- 
oun A man who follows the tips of the Street 
will eventually “‘go broke.”” Observation of the 
carrents of the market and of trade and money- 
market conditions generally must guide him. A 
beginner should move slowly and be satisfied with 
small profits at_the start. 

se ” Brooklyn: Chic. Union Traction common, 
considering its low price and possibilities of a trac- 





tion organization scheme, does not look unattract- 
ive. It has not been believed that it would be as- 
sessed. but the plan for carrying out the reorgan- 


ization scheme is still subject to change. 

“K.,”’ Belleville, N. J.: If held for investment 
there is no reason why you should dispose of your 
bonds at this time. Erie first preferred is hardly in 
the investment class, but unless the business de- 
pression intensifies, it ought to be able to earn and 
pay its dividend, and an assurance of that fact 
would make it sell considerably higher. 

*W.,”” Newark, N. J.: Simply because it is not 
expected to continue its dividends. 2. Itisa cheap 
industrial speculative and is approximating now 
the lowest price of a year ago, which was 12. For 
that reason it has been attractive to those who be- 
lieve in picking up cheap industrials for a long or 





short pull. National Enameling has never been a 
| favorite of Wall Street. 
*R.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. I have given all thead- 


vice that I can regarding it. You must make up your 
own mind. 2. M. K. and T. ought some day to 
put on the dividend-paying list. Its earnings would 
justify the payment of dividends, but only insiders 
know what will be done in reference to this matter. 
The stock on its earnings has looked cheap, com- 
pared with others of its class, but the market is en- 
titled to a reaction, in the judgment of most careful 
observers. 

“H. E.,” New York: Allis-Chalmers common 
ranged last year from 7 to 23, and this year from 
6 to 15; the preferred last year from 83 to 87, and 
this year from 40 to 64. Like other industrials 
which have suffered severely from the depression, 
it seems to be absorbed on the present low plane, and 
| with a revival of business activity and an expecta- 
tion of the renewal of dividends on the preferred it 
ought to do better. Dividends on the preferred are 
| cumulative. They were discontinued because the 
| company was in urgent need of working capital. 
Z.,’’ Philadelphia: 1. Nat. Biscuit common, 

paying 4 per cent. per annum, looks as high as a 4 
per cent. industrial ought to be. A much safer and 
not much more expensive stock can be found in Int. 
Paper preferred or U. S. Leather preferred. 2. 
Railway Steel Spring common, considering its divi- 
dends and price, is a fair speculation. So is Distil- 
| lers’ Securities, paying 4 per cent. per annum and 


recently selling around 30. Of course these cheap | 


dividend-paying industrial common shares are high- 
ly speculative, and you run your risks when you buy 
them or hold them long. 


“W.,” Arctic, R. L: 1. I would buy no stock, par- 
ticularly no speculative stock, on a 5 per cent. mar- 
gin. It is dangerous business after the market has 
had such a rise. 2. Your profit is the difference be- 
tween the cost and selling price, minus whatever 
interest rate your broker charges and his commis- 
sion of one-eighth of one per cent. You can dispose 
of your stocks at any time at the market price, and 
that is always a cash transaction. 3. I do not be- 
lieve there is danger of an assessment. 4. Concerns 
that invite your business on the basis of a very slen- 
der margin are not usually members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. I would be extremely careful 
where I placed my money, for once out of sight it 
may soon be out of reach, and in your eagerness to 
make a Speculative profit you may risk all. 

“G.,” Melrose, Minn.: The danger of shorting 
stocks that have apparently been advanced unrea- 
sonably is shown by the way in which the heavy 
short interest in Union Pacific was caught by the 
recent rise. Those who had sold Union Pacific short 
had no idea that the decision in the Securities case 
might put a premium on control of Union Pacific as 
it did. In the same way those who sold Atchison | 
short on its prospects and earnings, were con- 
fronted by the report, which has not been confirmed 
but which has served its purpose, that other lines 
were buying a substantial interest in this property 
to secure representation on “the community of 
interest ’’ plan. The difficulty of selling stocks short 
at such a time is found in the fact that special inter- 


| ests are protecting some stocks and special reasons 





advancing others. The whole market is entitled toa 
reaction, and, in the judgment of the most observant 
men on the Street, will have it before long. 

“C.,” Galveston, Tex.: 1. The prospects of 
Texas Pacific ought toimprove. On reactions you 
might buy it for a long pull, but you must have | 
patience. Among the industrials which are talked 
of for a rise and a quick turn Distillers’ Securities 
stock, paying 4 per cent. and selling around 30, is 
well spoken of. Its recent annual statement showed 
a substantial surplus, after the payment of interest 
charges and the dividend. I regard the property as 
speculative, however. 2. Mo. Pacific has not shown 
the strength of many other stocks paying no greater 
rate of dividend. Like Western Union, another 
Gould stock, it seems to lack speculative activity, 
though both make excellent reports of earnings. It 
is said that insiders who have been accumulating 
the shares have not been ready for a general ad- 
vance. 3. I would not be ina hurry to get into the 
market until an assurance of the continuance of 
cheap money during the rest of the year is given. 
Asharp rise in interest rates would call a halt on 
speculation for a rise. 

“W.,”” Richmond, Va.: 1. I have repeatedly said 
that Int. Mer. Marine, common and preferred, would 
in all probability, in due time, with a revival of the 
shipping industry, do much better. I have no doubt 
that this applies also to many other cheap industrial 
stocks like American Malt, Con. Lake Superior, U. 
S. Cast-iron Pipe, American Ice, and especially 
cheap industrials that pay dividends and have fair 
prospects of continuing them, but you must buy 
such things with the knowledge that you may have 
to be very patient. 2. U.S. Leather, as I pointed 
out when it sold around 7, was attractive to those 
who wished to speculate, although it had been 
dormant, like American Ice, for a very long time, 
selling last year as low as 6, and this year as 
low as 6 1-2. Last year it rose to 15, without 
any special reason except manipulation. 3. Re- 
public Iron and Steel common was principally 
attractive at its low figures because of the knowl- 
edge that John W. Gates, a powerful speculator, 
was deeply interested in it, and the belief that he 





| might be able to unload it on the Steel Trust. The 





1. The shares of the Metropoli- 





fact that the company has just had to issue $10,- 
000,000 of bonds would seem to make the stock 
less valuable than ever, but intrinsic value has lit- 
tle to do sometimes with speculative movements. 
4. It is impossible to name a stock for immediate 
purchase as the best one for speculation, for no 
one knows what side of the market the manipula- 
tors may choose to take or what line of stocks they | 
may particularly favor. 
Continued on page 403. 
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From the two perfect elements 
of maturity and purity comes 
the superb quality and rich 
flavor of 


Hunter 








Baltimore Rye 


The American Gentleman’s Whiskey. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








You can positively qualify to earn a 
salary of from $25 to $100 per week if 
you learn to write advertisements. Hun- 
dreds are doing so now. 
spectus giving full details 
sent free by writing to 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Suite 42 , 90 Wabash Av., Chieago 


A beautiful pro- 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 








RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract with 
a thoroughly reliable man for two years at $150.00 per 
month, together with commissions and office expenses. 
Highest references required. Address Auditor, Box 
477, Bellevue, Mich. 








STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





What Sterling is to Silver 
What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 


"Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential 
Protection. It will be 
a pleasure to explain 

if you will write us. 


The Prudentia 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


Dept. S 





Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis 
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¥ OFFER IS:—! will, upon request, 


send one hundred Shivers’ Pa- 
netela Cigars on engroses toa 
reader of Lesilie’s eekly, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return 
the romaiaiag ainety at 
my expense he is not 
pleased with them; but 
if he keeps them he 
es to remit the 


agre i 
orice, $5.00, within ten 
days. ; 

In ordering please use 
business letterhead, or in- 


close business card and state 
whether light, medium, or 
mild cigars are preferred. 

I don’t know how to make 
my offer plainer or broader. 
I don’t ask a reader to take 
any chance of getting his 
money back. I simply ask 
smokers to try them entirely 
at my risk. I do not retail 
cigars, nor sell sample lots. 
I cannot afford to—it costs 
more to put up a sample 
package than it does to ship 
the original. I pay no store 
rent, salesmen or managers. 
Every cigar is shipped di- 
rect to the consumer from 
my factory and every cigar 
that I sell is made right 
here in my factory. 

Ihe filler of these cigars is 
long, clear, clean Havana of good 
quality and nothing else. Note 
that I said—‘ the Aller is” —and 
not that “ the Havana in these fill- 
ers is.’ They are hand-made by 
skillful, careful workmen. The 
wrapper is genuine Sumatra— 
grown in Sumatra and not in 
Mexico, Florida or Connecticut. 
The cigars are nothing but to- 
bacco ; no flavoring, drugging or 
doctoring. ; 

Selected Havana. I can buy 
Havana—that is tobacco grown 
in Cuba and called ‘* Havana 
for half and less than half that I 
‘* Havana” grown in Mexi- 

















pay; 
co, Porto Rico or *‘tropic grown” 
for less even than this. 

So much for the cigars. 

My mode of selling by the hun- 
dred at wolesale prices direct Shivers’ 
to the consumer must appeal to 
the lover of choice cigars. Cigars Panetelas 
are shipped direct from the fac- KXACT SIZE 
tory in the best of condition with | EXACT SHAPE 
no rehandling whatever. 


I am willing and anxious to take the burden oj 
proof on myself. I do not claim to suit all tastes— 
couldn’t do that if I made a thousand varieties of 
cigars—but I can deal on broad lines, tell the exact 
facts a8Sout my merchandise and so make and hold 
a trade. 

I have it on the best of authority that no other 
manufacturing cigar business has ever grown so 
rapidly as mine, and that | am one of the largest 
users of Havana tobacco in my district. 

3ear in mind that I am selling to consumers by 
the hundred or larger lots at strictly wholesale 
prices, without any intervening retail expenses, 
store rents, clerks, etc.,—all these have to be added 
to the cost of cigars to consumers or taken out of 
the quality. These savings | give to the smoker 
and I do not believe that any other cigar in the 
world is sold to the consumer by the hundred or 
otherwise, at so near the actual cost of production. 
Write me it you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
Manufacturer of Cigars 
906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
by Absorption 


Magic Foot Drafts Draw Impurities 
From the Blood Through the Foot 
Pores, Removing Cause of Pain. 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 


On Approval if You Write at Once. 


Don’t suffer needlessly. Magic Foot Drafts 
cure such a large percentage of cases that the 
makers have decided to send them free on 
approval to every sufferer they can hear of. 
Send us your name to-day. Return mail will 
bring you a pair of the celebrated Drafts (the 
genuine). which have already cured so many 
cases considered incurable. If you are satis- 
fied with the benefit received, send us one 
dollar. If not. send nothing. 






TRADE MARK 


| 


Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of 
the feet because both the circulatory and the 
nervous systems are most easily reached there, 
but they cure Rheumatism to stay cured in 
every part of the body by removing the cause 
from the system. Our new illustrated book 
on Rheumatism is sent free with the Drafts. 
Magic Foot Draft Co., RY 27. Oliver Building, 
Jackson, Mich. Write to-day. 


RARE 
COIN 





Paper Money, etc., for sale. Fine 
Ancient Roman Coin, 323 A. D., 
named, 15c. La, Purchase Exposition 
official {-dollar gold, 6o0c. U.S. %- 
cent, date 1804, 25c. Premium coin 
list, 8c. Selling lists free. THOMAS 
L. Etper, Dept. W, Store 32 West | 
23rd St., New Vork tts Se 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 402 


pe K.,”’ St. Louis: Thanks for your good words. 

G. E. L.,” Allegheny, Penn.: Anonymous com- 
munications not answered. 

A. M. L.,” Chicago: Sorry I am unable to an- 
swer. It is a legal question and you should consult 
a lawyer. 

H.,” Clarksville, Mo.: Impossible to obtain infor- 
mation, as the corporation makes no report and little 
is known of it on Wall Street. 

‘Dolly Varden”: I presume the litigation in 
which the concern is entangled makes it more de- 
sirable to utilize the old scrip. 

Notnac,” Canton: 1. I understand that both do 
a large business, but I can get no rating. 2. Com- 
plaints should be made to the business department. 

V.,” Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: None of the stocks 
you mention is dealt in on Wall Street. It is im- 
possible to get reliable reports regarding their con- 
dition and prospects. 

W.,”” New Haven, Conn.: The dividend on Allis- 

| Chalmers preferred was passed because the com- 

| pany needed working capital. It is understood to 
be doing a good business. 

| E.,”’ Providence, R. I.: I do not recommend as a 
permanent investment the bonds of the Hudson 

| River Electric Company. A good first-class railroad 
bond will have a higher value in the end, and a bet- 
ter market in case you want to sell. 

D. C.,”_ Providence, R. I.: I do not regard 

| American Telephone as a gilt-edged investment 
standing on the same basis as preferred stocks of 
the highest class railways. You pay more for the 
latter because of the greater security +> re sup- 
posed to represent. 

“Ray,” Buffalo: 1. In purchasing an ry low 
priced stock one always runs a chance vi a : 
ganization involving an assessment, but persona 
liability beyond this does not attach. 2. It would 
seem so, but not unless the money market strength- 
ens materially. 3. Glad to hear of your profit on my 

vice. 

“W.,”’ Westerly, R. L.: The price of Con. Lake 
Superior preferred, selling around 12 on the curb, 
means with assessments paid. The new company 
took over the old properties and issued $8,500,000 

| first-mortgage bonds, $3,000,000 income bonds, and 
$40,000,000 stock, compared with a capitalization of 
| the old company of $100,000,000. 

““B.,”’ Rye Beach, N. H.: 1. The rise in Union Pa- 
cific, itis said, is not atan end, and bull tips on Read- 

| ing have also been quietly given out, but there must 
be an end to the rise some day. I have often said 
that I would rather have the U. P. convertible 4s 
than the common stock. 2. Steel preferred, on 
earnings, is altogether too high. It may be put on a 
parity with the vonds to help the syndicate out, 


but I doubt if the price of the shares can be main- | 


tained. 

“'W. M. H.,”’ Glens Falls, N. Y.: 1. The manage- 
ment of the Distillers’ Securities concern is rather 
speculative, but it was the impression a-few weeks 


ago that the bonds and stock were good for a rise | 
because of the recent very favorable annual report | 


of earnings. 
could have bought to advantage. 
in this market on a fifteen-point margin. 
you did so well on your Ice. 
good thing to take. 


A profit is always a 


*X.,’’ Pawtucket, R. I.: The earnings of Ameri- | 


can Ice this year do not justify the hope of dividends. 
| Itneeds working capital and has not earned sufficient 
net income to pay dividends out of earnings. 
Whether a contest for control or the existence of a 
heavy short interest is responsible for the rapid rise, 
I do not know, but on its earnings it seems to have 


reached about as high a figure as is justified, though | 


I still believe that with careful management and 


favorable weather conditions, eventually it ought | 


to be able to resume dividends. I have heard 
the bull talk of 60 for the preferred, but do not be- 
lieve in it. 

“E. J. G.,”’ Cavité, P.L: 1. If the broker does 
the best he can for you, I suppose you cannot hold 
him responsible for the price he paid. 2. The sur- 
plus of American Car and Foundry is by no means 
a cash surplus. 3. If the common should drop to 
10 or 12, or if Int. Mer. Marine preferred should get 
around 15, I would be inclined to regard both as 
pretty good for a long pull, but I doubt if those 
prices will be reached immediately. I agree with 
you that “stock purchased outright during periods 


good profi 


” 
| , 


tif held.” 


Detroit, Mich.: I have repeatedly ex- 


| plained the apparent reason for the strength of | 
This reason does not apply to Atchi- | 


Union Pacific. 
son, Erie, or Southern Railway common, though the 
risein U. P. is strengthening Atchison sentimental- 
ly. There is no reason why Atchison common should 
sell higher than the preferred, considering that the 


| latter pays 5 per cent. and the former only 4. The 


manipulators of the market will no doubt avail 
themselves of the speculative popularity of Erie and 


Southern Railway common to advance them, unless | 


the market breaks, and it seems as if the time was 
near at hand when there ought to be a reaction. 
* Rex,’”’ Ontario: I have so frequently answered 


similar questions about Int. Mer. Marine that I | 
It would be of great | 


must refer you to my files. 
assistance if those who follow me would read what I 
say a little more carefully, for obviously my space is 
limited. The latest quotations on the curb were 6 to 
6 1-2 for the common, 20 to 20 1-2 for the preferred. 
It represents the J. P. Morgan shipping trust, and, 
like all trust propositions, is very liberally capi- 
talized. The decline in the shipping industry seri- 
ously affected the value of the securities, but a re- 
vival of the industry must come in due time and with 
it better prices for the shares. This, at least, is the 
belief of those familiar with the present manage- 
ment and its economical business methods. 

**F..” Washington, D.C.: 1. Insuchamarket and 
after such a rise, with many indications that it is 
becoming more and more of a trader’s market, I 
would go slowly and act conservatively, taking a 


You decide | profit when I could get it, and waiting for another 


chance to get in, yet not being too eager for it. 2. 
Tenn. Coal and Iron ranged last year from 26 to 68, 
and this year has sold as low as 32. There is talk of 
a community of interest among all the great iron 
and steel producers in the United States, the same 
as has been established in Germany, 3. Tenn. Coal 
has made an excellent report of earnings, and 
rumors of dividends have been circulating. I have 
been unable to confirm them. 4. After such an ad- 
vance, a reaction would naturally be expected. Its 
severity would depend upon whether the bull ma- 
nipulators were ready to take the bear side. They 
will take that side as soon as they find it the more 
profitable. : : 

** Novice,’”’ Camden, N. J.: The extraordinary rise 
in the market, persisting throughout the summer, 
has astonished every conservative observer of finan- 
cial movements. Those who engineered it found, to 
their surprise, a short interest of extraordinary 
magnitude, and but for this short interest and the 


| cheapness of money such a midsummer advance 





| further liquidation and much lower prices. 


would have been impossible. I am told that there is 
a large short interest in Pittsburg in Steel shares, 
and that heavy operators have refrained from cov- 


ering shorts in other directions because they have | 


not changed their minds regarding the necessity for 


public can be again brought generally into the mar- 
ket on this rise, and if stocks can be put on a little 
higher level, the bulls will begin to circulate bear 
reports and take the short side. They will not do 


this until they have been able to unload their accu- | 


mulation of stocks, and there have been many signs 
that this unloading has been going on during the 
past week or two. 
“Pp.” New York: 1. Manhattan Beach stock 
represents the hotel and land company at Manhat- 
tan Beach, owning 468 acres of land, the two large 
hotels, and improvements. There is $500,000 pre- 
ferred and $1,500,000 common, with about $1,700, 






I said so at the time, and then you | 
I would not trade | 
2. Glad | 


of long depression have almost invariably given a | 


If the | 


WEEKLY 


bonds and funded strip. The stock has occasional 
spasms, but is generally quite inactive. Around 6 it 
might be a fair speculative gamble. 2. The annual 
meeting of the American Ice Company is usually 
held in March, but the stockholders’ committee ad- 
vised that it be held in December, and I understand 
that the company has indorsed this proposition. It 
is possible that a contest for control of the stock 
may result from an earlier meeting. The recent 
rise does not seem to be due to any new or encourag- 
ing statements made by the company, and I think 
you did well to take your profit on the preferred. 


ment, but no dividend is in sight on the perferred. 
Of course a contest for control, or manipulation, 
would send it higher, especially if the market con- 
tinues to show strength in other directions, and so 
would an open winter followed by a hot summer. 
Speculation of late has been turning to low-priced 
stocks which have long been dormant, including 
American Ice, U.S. Leather, American Malting, Dis- 
tillers’ Securities, Cast Iron Pipe, Int. Mer. Marine, 
N. Y. Transportation, and Con. Lake Superior. 3. I 
know of none that I would recommend. 

of none covering the entire field. 
F.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. The slip from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger containing an advertisement signed 
Jasper,” and offering to handle people’s money, 
is misleading if it is intended to indicate that it has 
any connection with me or with my department. 
The advertisement looks like a fake, and the man 
who makes such a ridiculous proposition is obvious- 
ly afakir. 2. N. Y. Transportation, as I have said 
so often (and I get a little tired of repeating some- 
times), was formerly the N. Y. Electric Vehicle 
Transportation Company. It operates electric vehi- 
cles on the streets of New York and has the old 
franchive of the Fifth Avenue Stage Coach Com- 
| pany, whi proper hands, should be of great 
y r it 9 008. and pa 








$2 soe igina 
000, par div, 2» i 
the stock, making, wii. at c 
paid in, a total of $20 per share. ‘h tal wa 
then reduced to $5,000,000. No reports are mare and 
stockholders’ requests for them are usually ignored. 
The Whitney estate has a large block of the stock 
which has had a rise since I suggested its purchase. 
3. Toledo S. L. and W. 4s have shown considerable 
strength. They can be utilized to retire the prior 
lien 3 1-2s, and with the latter out of the way the 
4s would become a first lien. 4. It is understood 
| that when Congress meets, the commission appoint- 
ed to consider the shipping situation will report a 
| bill favoring American shipping. The passage of 
| such a bill ought to be of great advantage to our 
ocean transportation companies, chief among which 
is the Int. Mer. Marine. 5. It hardly seems possible 
| that all railroad stocks’can be held on a basis which 
| makes them yield less than 4 per cent. I do not 
think it a good time to buy stocks of this charac- 
ter. The tendency is to advance industrial preferred 
| and the low-priced speculative and industrial shares 
generally. 
NEw YORK, October 20th, 1904. 
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Two Beer-drinking Nations. 


DVOCATES of temperance can hard- 
ly be expected to welcome the an- 
| nouncement that the United States now 


2 $25,000,- 
as called on 


viens! n 





JASPER. 


The earnings of the company have shown improve- | 


4. I know | 


r of stock | 


ranks ahead of Germany in the produc- | 


tion of beer, although” some friends and 
promoters of home industry may derive 
satisfaction from the fact. According to 
the statistics of the German Brewers’ 
Association, their product in 1903 de- 
clined to 1,787,615,000 gallons, or 132,- 
085,230 gallons less than the output of 
the United States. The falling off in 
Germany is attributed to several causes, 
among which are a cold, wet summer, 
which did not provoke the usual consum- 
ing thirst, the spread of temperance-re- 
form principles among the middle classes, 
and, principally, the fact that during the 


prosperous industrial development of the | 


past ten years the families of working- 
men have become accustomed to more 
and better food, clothing, and general 
comfort, so that when hard times and 
shortened labor decrease the earnings of 
the bread-winner he is obliged to econo- 
mize in his beer as well as in the meat 
bill and other expenses of the family. 
There are, moreover, several large fac- 
tories and machine-shops in. Germany 
where the afternoon ‘‘ beer pause’’ has 
been abandoned, and where, if any drink 
| is served, tea or coffee has been substi- 
tuted. The German military authorities 
have also become alarmed over the effects 
of excessive beer drinking in the army, 
and have taken measures to reduce the 
amount of the beverage thus consumed. 


Boer Ostrich-farming. 


s 

| O duced in the Transvaal, and is likely 
to become a considerable industry there. 
The reason why ostrich-farming has not 
already developed into a recognized in- 
dustry there is due, it is said, to the prev- 
alence of wild dogs and jackals, whith 
prey upon the birds, and also to the 
absence of proper fencing. It is believed 
that if ostrich-farming were seriously 
taken in hand in the western and north- 
western parts of the colony it would 
soon become a lucrative business. The 
conditions necessary to attain this end 
seem to be, firstly, good fencing, like that 
which prevails in Cape Colony; secondly, 
a systematic and combined action on 
the part of farmers for the destruction 
_of vermin ; and, thirdly, at a later’period, 
| when the birds have had time to in- 
crease, the veldt must be improved by 
the growth of lucerne, a food which has 
proved suitable to the birds in the south. 
| In many districts where cattle cannot be 
| raised on account of the prevalence of 
| Rhodesian red-water, ostriches could be 
| profitably dealt with. 





TRICH-FARMING has been intro- | 

















Halfa Man 
Halfa Salary 


half-sized salary goes to the man 


'f developed his abilities. 


1 fi it half what you 
need, we can qu , i for promotion 
in your present wor pare you for 
a more congeniai pos i L better + 
salary. We are doing it right in i 
own district every day for othe: o | 
whom we can refer you. 

Thousands of our students have be- 


come Civil Engineers,* Electricians, Ar- 
chitects, Illustrators, Advertising Writ- 
ers, Managers, Superintendents, Foremen 
—all as the final result of filling in 
the coupon shown below. 

If you want to know how youcan du- 
plicate their success and make your 
waste hours worth dollars to you, cut 
out, fill in and mail us this coupon. 

It costs nothing to find out. Do it 
now! 
International Correspondence Schools 

Box 8699, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet, “1001 Stories of Success, 
and explain how I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 





Advertising Writer Electrician 


Show Card Writer Elec. Railway Supt. 
Window Trimmer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Bookkeeper Dynamo Supt. 
Stenographer ech. Engineer 


Mechan’! Draughtsman 
Architectural «« 
Architect 
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Wall Paper Designer 
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Civil Engineer 
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Mining Engineer 
Build'g Contractor 
Foreman Plumber 
Gas Engineer 
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One-half Carat 


Fine Perfect 
Stones 


ORDER CHRISTMAS DIAMONDS EARLY 


E will send lady’s or gent’s ring like cut, express 

repaid, to any honest person for inspection, 

ORDE AT ONCE. Our offer is reliable, as we fulfill 

all we claim. Send first payment with order, or we 

‘will send your selection C. 0. D. first payment sub- 

ject to examination. Your honesty constitutes our 
entire security. Catalog No. O 156 sent FREE. 


HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO., 148, 0 156 State St., Chieago 


Our individual responsibility is $250,000. Est. 1882 





lies in using 


the best pencil, 
and the best 
pencil for your 


special use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book indexed 
by vocations, correctly indicates the right 
pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 


Department D, 
JoserpH Dixon CruciBLe Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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What Irrigation Did for One Acre 


By Hamilton Wright, Secretary 

















THE LATE SAMUEL C. CLEEK, OF ORLAND, CAL., 
WHO MADE A GOOD LIVING AND A SMALL 
FORTUNE FROM A ONE-ACRE FARM. 


[N AN ARTICLE in the California num- 
ber of LESLIE’S WEEKLY published 
last November, I made mention of Mr. 
Samuel Cleek, of Orland, Cal., who had 
lived on a single acre of land for twenty- 
seven years, and from it had made 
enough to support himself and wife and 
put money in the bank almost every 
year. Mr. Cleek died a short time ago 
of old age, and his wonderful acre-farm 
is run by his wife, who survives him. I 
visited this farm the other day, and it is 
a most remarkable example of what 
can be accomplished through irrigation. 
In 1877 Mr. Cleek purchased an acre of 
land in the corner of a dusty, glaring field 
of stubble. It was remote from any 
dwellings, and was about as barren and 
uninviting a place upon which to start a 
home as can be imagined. There was no 


running water near, and from May until , 


California Promotion Committee 


thousands of acres gave up when the 
Cleeks were making money. 
Mrs. Cleek stated that there were many 


years when they could have made four | 


hundred dollars clear of all expenses on 
the farm, but that Mr. Cleek had had 
several years of illness, and then, too, 
he had always preferred to re-invest the 
profits of his remarkable acre in further 
improvements. ‘“‘There is no need of 
telling we have done more’n we have,”’ 


said Mrs. Cleek, ‘‘for everything we | 


have came from the acre-farm, and that’s 
doing well enough.’’ 

Every foot of the acre-farm is utilized. 
Here is what the place contains : Cot- 
tages and porches, 30x30 feet; barn 
and corral space, including chicken-coops, 
etc., 75 x 75 feet ; two windmill towers, 
16x 16 feet each; garden, 46 x 94 feet ; 
blackberries, 16 x 90 feet ; strawberries, 
65 x 90 feet ; citrus nursery, 90 x 98 feet, 
in which there are always four hundred 
budded orange-trees ; a row of dewber- 
ries along the fence, 100x2 feet; 4 
apricot-trees ; 2 oak-trees; 3 peach- 
trees; 6 fig-trees; 10 locust-trees; 7 
eucalyptus-trees ; 30 assorted roses ; 20 | 
assorted geraniums; 12 lemon-trees, | 
seven years old ; a lime-tree from which | 
were sold last year 160 dozen limes; 4 
bearing breadfruit-trees; 8 bearing | 
orange-trees ; 5 pomegranate-trees; 6 | 
beds of violets about 6 x 2 feet each ; 1 | 
patch of bamboo ; 1 bed of calla lilies ; 4 | 
prune-trees ; 6 cypress-trees ; 16 stands | 
of bees ; 4 huge grape-vines ; 1 bed of 
sage ; 1 seed bed, besides honeysuckles 
and many rare shrubs. Besides the bread- 
fruit-trees, the little ranch has a curious | 
tree from the South Seas known as the 
paradise-tree. 

The little farm looks artistic. ‘‘ Mr. 
Cleek knew how to make everything 
fit,’’ said Mrs. Cleek, ‘‘and if some peo- | 
ple put half as much upon two acres it 
would look overcrowded.’’ The rows of 
large trees are symmetrical, and between 
them is the budded nursery stock. The 
cottage, which was year by year enlarged 
as the little farm progressed, is covered 
with climbing rose-vines, while a para- 

















MRS. SAMUEL C. CLEEK, WHO STILL CULTIVATES THE REMARKABLE ONE-ACRE FARM WHICH HER 
LATE HUSBAND STARTED TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. 


November rain never falls there, al- 
though in winter-time the rains are gener- 
ous. Mr. Cleek had but a few dollars, 
and the home which he built was, Mrs. 
Cleek says, ‘* only a very small room.’’ 
He dug a deep well and, being handy 
with carpenters’ tools, erected a wind- 
mill which operated a home-made wooden 
pump. He planted vegetable seeds, and 
everything which came upon the farm 
was the result of his handiwork. Robin- 
son Crusoe never did more on his desert 
isle than did Samuel Cleek on his dusty 
acre of stubble. At the time of Mr. 
Cleek’s death he left almost four thou- 
sand dollars in the bank, besides three 
valuable acres in the village of Orland, 
and the marvelous little farm itself, which 
has made a better home and larger in- 
come for its owner than some of his 
neighbors enjoyed on estates far larger. 
In fact, years ago some farmers with 


dise-tree supports a great honeysuckle. 
In the trees and vines are hundreds 
of birds whose presence was encouraged 
by the industrious one-acre farmer. The 
acre-farm has gained some local fame, 
and as a consequence it is visited occa- 
sionaily by those who go far north in the | 
Sacramento valley. 
Continued on following page. 
a J 


Oils Cure Cancer. 

ALL forms of cancer and tumor, internal and external, 
cured by soothing, balmy oil, and without pain or dis- 
figurement. No experiment, but successfully used ten 
years. Write to the Home Office of the Originator for | 
tree book—Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 505 M, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Piso’s Cure for Consumption is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25c. | 
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Tue new Sohmer Piano Factory occupies eight large 
lots, situated a short distance from the g2nd Street ferry 
at Long Island City. In building the factory the firm 
has spared no expense, and can safely claim to possess 
the most perfect piano-forte house in the United States. 
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Du Pont 


Is made by Acompany which hass 
been inexistence over 100 years = 


hiv Americas /oyorite Powder + 


£.1.Du Poni Co. Wilmington, Del. 
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**On Every Tongue.’’ 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for every- 
body who knows a good thing. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


















29 Saved—Interim Edition 


NEW and revised edition of Ridpath’s History of the World 
brought down to the Midsummer of 1904 was published in August. 
100 sets were bound before the publishers realized that events were 

marching so fast in the Far East that another edition with additional matter 

to cover the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese campaign must be issued at 
once. So these 100 sets—the Interim Edition as it were, i. e., the edition 
down to midsummer, 1904—must be sold at what they will bring before the 
new edition is out. A. T.Stewart used to say when you have a loss to make 

—‘ make it now.” Adopting that plan, we offer these brand-new sets of a 

new edition at exactly the price we have been getting for second-hand dam- 

aged sets, and on little monthly payments if you choose. At this price, they 
will sell before the next edition is ready. 


If $29.00 is worth more to you than the history of the last sixty 
days, sign and send the coupon to-day, lest you may be too late. 


Compare the Russo-Japanese War with other great wars 


Read how a handful of Americans swept through Mexico, capturing walled cities 
and fortified passes, routing intrenched armmies five times their number, never losing a 
battle, until barely six thousand travel-tired men entered the seemingly impregnable 
City of Mexico, defended by thirty thousand ‘‘ Descendants of Cortez and the Spanish 
Heroes of the sixteenth century.” Read of Hannibal crossing the Alps, of Cesar and 
his historic march to the North, conquering the Gauls ; of Alexander the Great con- 
quering the world, of William the Conqueror, Washington, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Gordon, Nelson, Farragut, Grant, Lee, Sherman and the other great men of history. 


The only World’s History that reads like a story-book, 
yet is recognized as a standard authority. 


You are interested in the war—in the future of this country—in the 
coming election—in the live, national and international topics of the day, 
but you can only appreciate the present and determine the future of 
this or any country if you understand the past. Ridpath’s History 
of the World is recognized as the standard easy-to-read authority. 


This New Ridpath Contains 


A full account of the Boer War, the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippines, the Rough Riders, President Palma 
and Cuba, John Mitchell, the labor troubles and trusts, 
the St. Louis World’s Fair, the assassinations of Mc- 
Kinley, King Humbert, the King and Queen of Servia, 
and all the important events down to the siege of 
Port Arthur and the nomination of Parker and 
Roosevelt. 


A new set at the price of 
a second-hand one 


Ridpath’s History of the World is 
a — big set of nine royal octavo 
volumes, containing many maps 
and color plates and thousands 
of illustrations. You pay noth- 
ing until you have examined 
the books, then you pay in 
small monthly payments 
if you choose, The com- 
plete set is sent at once. 
Cut out the coupon and 
send it to-day. 





















































As you read of wars 
and treaties and questions 
of public policy at home 
ond abroad do not pass 
over them superficially. 
Send for our fine illustrat- 
ed sample-page book. It 
will tell you HOW this 
history came to be writ- 
ten, HOW it will inter- 
est you, W HY you need 
it, and WHAT such men 
as President McKinley, 
President Harrison, Dr. 
Cuyler, Bishop Vincent, 
Rabbi Hirsh, President 
Angell and General Lew_ 
Wallace and hundreds of 
others say of it. 


Specimen Book FREE 


MERRILL & BAKER 
11 East 16th St., New York 
















MERRILL & 
BAKER 

Il East 16th St. 
NEW YORK 


Without cost to me, 
please send the Ridpath 
Sample-page and illustra- 
tion book which contains 
specimens of the Chronolog- 
ical Charts, Engravings, Pho- 
to-Engravings, Tint-Block Colors 
Plates, Text Pages, with full pare 
ticulars, and special price. 
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What Irrigation Did 


for One Acre. | 


Continued from preceding page 
When I told Mrs. Cleek that I had 
ne from San Francisco to secure for 
. California Promotion Committee defi- 
e information upon what had been ac- 
mplished upon this vigorous acre she 
; eager that I should myself measure 
1 take an inventory of everything 
‘pon the farm. Mrs. Cleek explained 
it a printed statement that she had 
300 orange-trees in the nursery was a 
stake, because, she said, when one 
nks of orange-trees in a nursery he 
ly thinks of budded orange-trees ready 
‘sell, and she had only 400 budded 
inge-trees. 
When he started the little ranch Mr. 





LESLIE’S 


| An American Woman Tells 


} 
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ek always had vegetables and poultry | 


\duets to sell to the big ranchers, who 
re so engaged in planting wheat and 
sing stock that they would not ‘* bother 
h garden truck.’’ As time passed he 
led to his orchard, always experiment- 
r, until he proved that a great variety 
fruits and vegetables could be raised. 
\lthough a thrifty man, he was never 
irsimonious, and he went to consider- 

e expense to secure rare seeds and 
cuttings. To cultivate the little farm re- 
quired his entire attention, for it was his 
hobby to see how much an acre could 
produce, and how great a variety of fruits 
and vegetables could be grown upon it. 
Some of the big ranchers in Mr. Cleek’s 
region failed and closed up, but he con- 
tinued to prosper. Other people took 
up fruit-raising. The great Maywood 
Colony at Corning was founded with com- 
plete success, and that trail, blazed by 
Samuel Cleek, leads from. wheat-fields 
into fertile orchards. 

The story of this prosperous one-acre 
farm, set in the midst of the great wheat 
ranches of the Sacramento valley, may 
not be duplicated in the history of the 
West, but in any event it proves that 
under intensive cultivation and irrigation 
lands now thought to be arid may be- 
come prolific. Like the Greenland ranch 
in Death Valley and the Mullins ranch at 
Dos Cabezos, Arizona, it stands forth to 
show that there are few sections in the 
West which will not some day be culti- 
vated. 


At the Mullins ranch two years | 


ago I ate watermelons when water was 
selling at two dollars a barrel and cattle | lieve, that these queer hats are worn ; 


on the plains were dying at the rate of 
1,100a week. This water was raised by 
windmills from a depth of sixty feet, but 
no water was pumped for stock, because 
no one was willing to pump water on 
the free range for another man’s cattle. 
Now there are eleven big pumping plants 
near Dos Cabezos. 

To return to the one-acre farm. Mrs. 
Cleek has taken up her husband’s work. 
In the last issue of the Weekly Register, 
the local paper at Orland, appears the 
following item: ‘‘ Mrs. S. C. Cleek has 
twenty boxes of oranges and twelve 
boxes of lemons for sale. Apply at her 
home. ”’ — 
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Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prizeof $10 will be given 
for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day picture 
coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize of $10 
for the picture, arriving by November ist, which 
reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the Christ- 
mas-tide. These contests are all attractive, and 
should bring out many competitors. 

_LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
arnateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph ived by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 

er this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
vr this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
vinners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 

\irected, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 

ray use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
e'sewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
tose accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 

ntestants should be patient. No writing except 

e name and address of the sender should appear on 

e back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
0 use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 

ust be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
lossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 

irface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
ae entered are not always used. They are 
oul pee to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
“reference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 

ont events of importance, for the news feature is one 

, the chief elements in selecting the priae-winners. 

© contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
ry FEELY, whether subscribers or not. 


| merchants—and even noblemen 





of Strange Noises in Japan. 


Continued from page 398. 
land with their solemn, low-hung, hope- 
less fatalism. 

There is never the tramp of horses’ 
feet upon the streets of Japanese cities, 
nor ringing of street-car bells, nor blow- 
ing of omnibus horns. No crack of 
drivers’ whips nor wrangling of angry 
truckmen. All this belongs to the busy, 
bustling West, and here we have only the 
pat-pat of many sandaled feet, the ring- 
ing of many wooden geta or clogs upon 
the graveled pavements, many pipes and 
whistles, small horns, and tinkling bells. 
Then there is the cry of the coolies 
pulling jinrikishas through the crowded 
streets. They go at a swift run through 
the densest throngs, and keep up an al- 
most’ constant “‘ hoi-hy-ya!’’ to clear a 
narrow way for the little vehicle. There 
is a sweet tranquillity about it all that 
gets into one’s blood. It is said that no- 
body can live a year in Japan and ever 
be content to live in any other country. 
One somehow soon comes face to face 
with a full realization of one’s own in- 
consequence, and the result is a serenity, | 
a lethargy perhaps, from which it is diffi- 
cult to arouse one’s self. 

The afternoon is far spent, and the 
sun hangs low. Most other sounds are 
drowned by the joyful shriek of the play- 
ing children in the streets—that sound 
which is its own sweet self in every cor- 
ner of the world. When the evening 
begins to purple through all the marvel- 
ous shades of sunset into star-studded 
night, I know the priests and pilgrims 
will come with their flutes and strange 
stringed instruments and play weird 
strains in the garden under my window 
for pennies which they are supposed to 
give to the temple. Such strangely-clad 
creatures they are, in immaculate /i- 
monos reaching all the way down to their 
white tabi and high geta. They carry 
short swords, these begging Buddhists, 
from which are suspended brilliant silk 
tassels, but the strangest part of their 
costume is the head covering, which looks | 
like nothing but a huge straw basket | 
turned bottom side up. It is perforated | 
in the front, of course, so the wearer can | 
see everything without being seen, and 
it is thus to conceal their identity, I be- 





for it is said that some of these flute- 
playing, fantastic beggars are rich city 
doing 
penance and collecting alms for the tem- 
ple whose gods they seek to propitiate. 
When the night shadows fall and the 
myriad bright paper lanterns are lighted 
in the streets, then the samisen will be- 
gin to twang, and the voices of the geisha 
girls will be heard wailing in the tea- | 
houses above the shouting laughter of | 
the saké-drinking, roistering young men 
who pay them for their entertainment. 
And on the streets will be other singers, 
old and ugly geishas, perhaps, seeking to 
earn a few sen by twanging ancient | 
samisens and singing ribald songs in 
cracked and broken voices for the jeer- | 
ing crowd. Then all the city will be upon 
the streets in bright, soft, clinging ki- 
monos. One will hear the multitudinous 
clunk-clank of thousands of wooden shoes, 
the cries of venders of strange Japanese 
bon-bons and dainties, the warning voices 
of the coolies running through the crowd 
with rattling ’rickshas, a hum and chat- 
ter of many voices, the incessant twang 
of the samisen, the shouting of happy 
children, while anon, above the din, the 
old bronze bell on Iseyama will toll out 
the passing hours. Then, when the 
streets begin to empty for the night, one 
will begin to hear at intervals, growing 
closer together, the measured ting-a- 
ling, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling ! and the one 
arching cry above all other sounds, the 
one mysterious-sounding word: ‘‘ So-o- 
oba-a-a !”’ | 


The Worst Day of All. 


‘‘Iv is strange,’’ said the minor poet, 
with an important air, ‘“‘ but there are 
days that I cannot write at all.”’ 

‘*Me, too,’’ replied the plain person, 
‘*and Wednesday ’s the worst of all. I 
’most generally write the ‘n’ before 
the ‘d.’’’ 








CURES WHERE ALL ELS! 
ia Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM P 
a 
We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample w ithout coat. 

i Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private } 
j practice by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it i 
: removes the acid from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves 2 
: recent deposits. Remember,it costs you nothing to try the remedy that 3 

f gives sure results. Write today and we will mail you a trial box. Sold 

by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 
FE 42 THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., F 
ms TEE = TJ 211 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. % 
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It Pays To Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 












































6 Fine Souvenir Tea 1 = 
poons” j., 
One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, 
made especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida 
Community. Each bowl contains an engraving of a different World’s Fair building, and the 
handles are handsomely engraved. ‘The spoons are made of best material, finely finished and 
fully guaranteed, and are thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, if desired. 
Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons, 


How to order. Entire set will be sent, post-paid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to 
Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order 
direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake 
Shore. It affords the most complete service of ary line. Send two-cent stamp for World's 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., “leveland, O. 
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THE POWER! 

A Bevan elolambialeyAcmaet.te 
part of your income now 
going to waste? 

By taking an Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
you will protect your 
family and provide for 
your own mature years. 
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Splendid opport 


Write to GAGE E.TARBELL. 2* 


»y 


ties for men ot t as representatives 


ice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 23 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
Risisicr es years of age. 
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WHAT MADE IT TIP. 
‘¢Is that why the boat goes down so much on one side, mamma ?”’-. Sketch. 
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WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 








H 2 66 SOHM ER ” TWENTIETH YEAR—1884-1904 
= . mene THE | American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST | Empire Theatre Dramatic School 

GRADE PIANOS 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


From Ma New York Times, November 6, 1903. 

The students show ed evidences of careful training. 
Managers are waking up to the fact that experience in 
dramatic schools is of value, and year by year pupils are | 

| tinding the ir way to the professional boards in greater | 
num bers.” 
For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 


General Manager - - - Carnegie Mali 
On) 1 
Sohmer Building, Qnly slesroom 

Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. 





NO nites CHAMPAGNE SO UNIVER- 
SALLY roe AS 
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OF GRAINS | 
5Oc. TEAS Qf 3am 
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SERVED EVERYWHERE 











FOR g MEN 


in the U. 8. wards of Teas, Cof- 


Oolong, Eng. Breakfast,Gan- fees, Spices, Extracts and aM K 

powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will ADE AT UV WEST 
— ge Young Hyson, allow you 20 per cent. 
ag otal hes eam off and pay all express 
z cond Gelonss, Med and Shungen oo tht yo tay 
> an thoroughly test the quality 





& GOUT & oreeeucens’® ae 





We are selling the BEST of the goods. This is a 

chance that is seldom 

25c. COFFEE offered; it gives alla 

Good Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our 
12, 15, 18 and 20¢. a Ib. | goods at less than cost. 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


MR. MILLER, care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 


PUES OT CHAP 























Write DR. J. Tt. STEPHENS Co., 


Deviled; Lebanon, onic: | The Wine Says The Rest 
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For Sale Everywhere -- Price 10 Cents | 


October 27, 1904 





The Ale 
You Want 


Apply to Any Dealer, Hotel or Restaurant. 


Don’t cheat 
your face with 
bad soap. Use 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
where. The]. B. Williams Co. , Glastonbury, Conn, 








‘* JUDGE in politics is a tremendous power— 
a force that wields an immense influence 
among the men whose votes 
make Presidents ’’ 


The Hit of the Campaign 











Campaign 


Judge 


Oct. 
29 
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. 
Milwaukee Beer 
AS T H M A Positively Cured, Instant relief. 
Particulars free, Chicago Asthma 
Cure, 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


> and pay big money to learn the 
Don t Be future. You can master the science 


F 1 of Asteology ane read =e sare 
Aw yourse end name and stam 
o oO to M. NORWOOD, Passaic, N. ? 


25,000.00 made from half acre. 
GINS! casily grown A or Farm. 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send 


An issue in Brilliancy That for postage and get booklet A L telling all about it. 
Will Have No Equal Mep DOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


A double-page picture beautifully litho- 
graphed, showing the portraits and fac- 
simile signatures of the Candidates of the 
Republican Party, the American eagle— 
emblematic of their positions as repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Old Party—the 
party of the people—and the National 
Shield and Horn of Plenty, the symbols 
of Prosperity. 














The Most Forceful Caricatures 
of the he Campaign 

















The Best 
Advertising 
Medium 








Cartoons and Sketches by America’s is 
Most Clever Artists 
Beautifully Illuminated Cover 
Twenty Pages Five in Color 
A PICTORIAL TREAT 


LESLIE’S 
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Pocket Maps 


AND 


Road Guide 


These maps are beautifully printed in 
colors and show on a large scale the 
streams, lakes, highways, trolley lines 
and railroads in New York, New 

Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached by the 
Lackawanna Railroad and its connections. 


Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 
Fishermen and Travelers. 
A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each of the 
maps in this edition is 17x 28 inches. They are neatly bound in 
one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 


G 1 
. A Ww. LEE, Rechusantem Raine Neat York City. 








20-Hour Train to Chicago 2°%, SENTYRY New York Central and Lake Shore. 





